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History, in the sense of modern French and Ger- 
man writers, is no longer a mere philosophical re- 
cital of events, chronologically arranged and classi- 
fied—a mirror held before nations in -which them- 
selves are reflected—or a code of morals taught by 
examples, but @ positive science, of which, indeed, we 
know, et, but few dates, but which, nevertheless, 
is capable of a scientific arrangement, analogous to 
our knowledge of the laws of nature in general. The 
moral condition of man—that which renders him 
capable of living in society, and, in truth, forces him 
to obey his gregarious instincts, in order to fulfill his 
mission on earth—must be subject to ru/es, similar to 
those by which the natural phenomena are governed, 
but which the course heretofore pursued by historians 
was incapable of detecting, though approaches to- 
ward it have been made at all times with various 
success. 

That which a certain class of speculative philoso- 
phers has been pleased to call ‘‘ common sense,” 
consists, in the opinion of continental writers, prin- 
cipally, in the close connection which exists between 
cause and eflect, in science as well as in the ordinary 
walks of life. In the early, primitive stages of the 
development of our race, in which man was neces- 
sarily guided more by his instincts than by reasoning, 
common sense seems to have been the principal 
regulator of his actions; but in proportion to the de- 
velopment of his higher powers that elementary 
faculty of the mind has lost the capacity of guiding 
him, and we must look toa uniform law—a scientific 
formula—capabie of evolving the infinite series ex- 
pressive of the ‘‘ World’s History.” Common sense 
is seldom employed in connecting more than two 
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links of the long chain of human speculation and 
reasoning : science, to which the mind ascends through 
a complicated but certain process of reasoning, em- 
braces the law by which motion, the cause of all 
phenomena in the moral as well as physical world, 
is governed. 

In a high state of civilization, and in proportion as 
we depart from our mere animal instincts, the whole 
region of error is opened to us—we have then eaten 
of the forbidden fruit—and yet the question may arise 
whether this “‘ artificial state,” as certain writers are 
pleased to call the civilization of the present age, 
based upon that of the Greeks and Romans, is not, 
after all, a zatwral one, at which humanity must ne- 
cessarily arrive in the evolution assigned it by the 
Creator. And we may further inquire whether this 
evolution of humanity is not, after all, subject to the 
same invariable laws which exist between cause and 
effect in that limited sphere which is scanned by 
common sense, bearing to those which daily come 
within the sphere of our observation the same rela- 
tion which, in the mathematical sciences, exists be- 
tween the higher and common mode of induction. 

The arts, for instance, are essentially human, and 
reflect the genius of humanity in the most direct 
manner perceptible to human faculties; yet common 
sense, acting from the commencement of the human 
era, would not have been equal to the creation of a 
statue of Praxiteles or a tragedy of Sophocles. The 
arts, nevertheless, are necessary to a high state of 
civilization, and to the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of a people. And they are also subject to /aws, 
obeyed intuitively by the artist, and accounted for 
scientifically by the critic ; the two faculties of crea- 
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tion and criticism, the synthetic and analytic powers of 
the mind, being seldom united in the same individual. 
Homer lived before Aristotle, and the revival of the 
arts in Europe preceded that of the sciences. A law 
must be at the basis of every thing, in the physical as 
well as in the moral world, and it is certainly absurd 
to suppose that while the motion of every particle of 
matter is subject to eternal rules, that of the human 
mind, in its manifestation throughout the whole pro- 
gress of mankind, should not, in a similar manner, be 
subject to immutable laws. Whatever progress man- 
kind arrives at in the arts, in science, in the mode of 
governing themselves, and in the pursuit of happi- 
ness generally, must necessarily have entered into the 
design of the Creator, and must be the consequence 
of one and the same unchangeable and uniform law 
of action. 

We know that all the causes of phenomena in the 
physical world are, to use a mathematical term, con- 
stant quantities, in the formulee which express the 
results derived from them in an infinite variety of 
cases, by assigning different values to the variable 
quantities therein contained, and that no mathema- 
tician would ascribe the different phenomena of 
gravity, for instance, to different causes acting at 
different times. The human mind itself is so con- 
stituted that it can comprehend only those things 
which it can reduce toa unit, by stripping them of 
all accessories; that is, it can comprehend those 
things only of which it is capable of seizing the law, 
by reducing them toasystem. The process of rea- 
soning or investigation by which we arrive at this 
system is, in science, called the method; which, as 
far as new discoveries are concerned, is of infinitely 
more importance than all isolated facts; for without 
a proper method of inquiry no satisfactory scientific 
result can ever be obtained. It is not so much the 
spirit of inquiry, as the method pursued, which leads 
us to the discovery of truth in the physical and moral 
sciences, for even in natural philosophy, we must 
methodize. our experiments, with a view to a par- 
ticular object, or time and labor will be lost in useless 
empiricism. 

As long as we do not discover that uniform moral 
law which has governed the actions of men at all 
times, and will continue to govern them in all ages, 
we shall be incapable of forming the least idea of 
what the continental philosophers call ‘‘ the evolu- 
tion of humanity ;” and universal history, notwith- 
standing its detailed accounts of battles and conquests, 
will to us remain a sealed book. We behold nothing 
but a piece of a large fabric, but understand nothing 
of its tissue or the machinery by which its design 
was woven. . 

The continental historians have abandoned that 
school of philosophy which assigns to itself the task 
of discovering the essence of things. The ultimate 
causes of phenomena, in the physical and moral 
world, will never be known to us, and the mathe- 
matical school of philosophy has bestowed no small 
benefit on science, by surrendering all inquiry on this 
subject, and confining itself strictly to the laws of 
matter, as far as they come within the cognizance of 





our senses, or are deducible by a course of rea- 
soning. 

Thus we know nothing of the cause of electricity, 
of magnetism, of light, heat, gravity, &c., though it 
is highly probable that the different phenomena of 
light, electricity, &c., are all but different manifesta- 
tions of the same principle. Yet we have ascertained 
the Jaws of light, of electricity, of heat, and so forth, 
with wonderful accuracy, and can, with the utmost 
precision, foretell what phenomena must take place 
when either of them is submitted to a particular ex- 
periment. 

And thus we may, in course of time, arrive at a 
tolerable knowledge of the laws of our nature, and 
the nature of that compound, mankind, which, in its 
progress, acts as a single being, subject to the laws of 
that universal moral gravity which it is the proper 
province of the historian to investigate. Whenever 
this shall be done, the term “accident” will be 
banished from the moral as from the physical 
sciences, or be equivalent to ignorance; men will 
believe but in a wziversal Providence, which will be 
identical with the immutable Jaws of the Divinity. 
It is with a view to the discovery of this great uni- 
versal law, according to which the phenomena of 
humanity take place on our globe, that the conti- 
nental historians now re-examine the mass of facts 
thus far recorded, and watch the development of na- 
tions now on the stage. The inquiry into the essence 
of humanity is, by them, entirely given up as a use- 
less pursuit, which will never lead to a satisfactory 
result. 

Thus far the modern continental school of histo- 
rians has nothing to do with transcendentalism, or 
any other school of metaphysics whatever. It does 
not interfere with men’s faith or belief, or with any 
religious persuasion whatever. It resigns the indi- 
vidual man to his hopes and convictions, but treats 
the evolution of the aggregate as a science, by en- 
deavoring to investigate its laws. In their estimation 
every thing that occurs is not only for the best, as 
Leibnitz endeavored to prove, or right, as conceived 
by Bolingbroke and expressed in poetry by Pope, 
but zecessary, as demonstrated by the father of all 
modern metaphysicians, the glass-cutter Spinoza, of 
Amsterdam. 

There is, indeed, one remarkable historical fact in 
reference to this school, which is this, that the French 
and Germans have, almost at the same time, arrived 
at this method of reasoning, although they started 
from very different premises, and in the midst of the 
anarchy which pervades at this moment the scientific 
world. For here I would observe, by way of mark- 
ing the close connection which exists between all 
moral phenomena, that political revolutions always 
follow or are coeval with revolutions in science ; as, 
indeed, the revolutions of America and Europe may 
be strictly traced to the great disparity between the 
intellectual acquirements of the age and the anti- 
quated forms by which men continued to be governed. 
The revolution was inevitable, whatever might have 
been the conduct of the kings of England or France, 
and must have been accomplished under all the 
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attending circumstances, as the form had become too 
limited for its material contents. The revolutions 
of America and France were in obedience to the 
universal daw of humanity. 

But to return to my subject. The French and the 
Germans conceived at the same time the idea of 
treating history as an experimental science; the 
former arriving at it through strictly mathematical 
reasoning; the latter through philosophical disquisi- 
tion. This appears to be a circumstance highly cor- 
roborating the theory—for truth is always discovered 
through a variety of means—which arises necessarily 
from the close connection between all natural laws, 
as emanating from a common cause, and constitutes 
in fact the whole basis of our reasoning from analogy. 
The differential calculus was invented simultaneously 
by Sir Isaac Newton and Leibnitz, the former reason- 
ing from mechanical, the latter from philosophical 
data. The truth discovered was the same, although 
the latter method, from the universality of its con- 
ception, has proved to this day the most fertile of 
application. Truth is, like light, reflected from a 
prism ; it shines in all hues, which again united form 
but one ray. Nothing is so conclusively demonstra- 
tive of quackery in any science as the perseverance 
with which one or the other theory is pressed for- 
ward, to the exclusion of all others. There never 
was a philosophical or scientific system that gained 
any credence in the world that was not, with all its 
errors, based upon some truth, and whose principal 
error did not consist in excluding from its considera- 
tion things that were more or less essential. The 
error was not so much in the things admitted-as in 
those excluded from the philosopher’s consideration. 
(Ex. Phrenology.) - 

The scientific anarchy above alluded to consists in 
the diflerent methods now pursued in the discovery 
of truth. In the physical sciences, the principle has 
at last been put down, and universally agreed upon, 
that nothing is true which cannot be proved™by an 
experiment. But in the moral sciences the course 
pursued is a very different one. We there commence 
with a hypothesis, and endeavor to adjust the facts 
tolerably to our abstract theory. This method must 
be corrected, or we can hope for no improvement in 
science. We must compare phenomena, and watch 
the experiments that are daily making before our eyes, 
and by endeavoring to trace their Jaws, and not their 
essence, to reduce them to a common formula. 

This idea, I am aware, is yet looked upon as vision- 
ary in England; but what have English philosophers 
to offer us in its stead? What is history, without this 
mode of investigation, but an unfinished novel or tra- 
gedy? What is the whole enunciation of humanity, 
but a blank-book filled with accidents ? 

And yet English historians speak of the /essons in- 
culcated by history. But what does this mean, if not 
that there is a Jaw according to which even historical 
events take place; an agency which acts uniformly 
through all ages and climes? They believe, then, 
that a part of mankind is governed by a principle; 
but that the whole is in the hands of a special Provi- 
dence, acting at intervals. They believe in the rise 








and progress of nations, and in the perfectibility of 
individual man; but have no faith in the gradual im- 
provement of the human race. They treat universal 
history as a succession of special histories, denying 
their necessary connection, and rejecting the idea of 
a universal law governing the most important pheno- 
menon on earth—the evolution of humanity. Ac- 
cording to their notion, there is no continued pro- 
gress; but only a progress to a certain point, then a 
period of inertia, and at last a retrograde movement. 
And this miserable play is gone through by genera- 
tion after generation without a ray of hope save that 
which shines upon them from another world! 

Compare to this the views of the historical school 
of the continent, and the manner in which it estab- 
lishes a connection between the different phenomena 
recorded in history, and judge for yourselves on 
which side the philosophical probability preponder- 
ates. Take, for instance, the first and most regretted 
phenomenon—that of the mortality of man. This, says 
the continental historian, is necessary for the progress 
of humanity as manifested on earth. Without it man- 
kind would persevere in their present condition, and 
there would be no evolution, no development. The 
changes which are produced by death are necessary, 
for it is through death that a series of impulses is 
given to humanity, by which each generation can 
bequeath its progress as an element to start from and 
improve, to its successor, and that the variety of 
phenomena is introduced which are called the world’s 
history. Each generation is a term in an infinite 
series, in which the precedif term is necessarily 
contained, plus a certain increment consisting of the 
impetus imparted to it by the generation which has 
just left the stage. The physical conditions of man- 
kind are, as far as perceptible to our senses, constant 
quantities; while the progress of the mind is infinite, 
connecting in one continued chain the present, the 
past, and the future, and establishing the perpetuity 
of the human mind through the physical changes of 
individual life and death. . 

I am aware that this doctrine infringes, in a mea- 
sure, on the principle of Free Will, as understood by 
some metaphysicians. But what, after all, constitutes 
free will? Does it not resemble, to use a trivial 
comparison, the liberty of a fish in a pond to swim 
in any direction it pleases? We may do as we 
please; but then we are so constituted as necessarily 
to be pleased by things comporting with our nature. 
A fish is most pleased in water, the medium adapted 
to its motion; and so is man necessarily pleased with 
those things which agree with his hopes and aspira- 
tions, based upon the laws of his nature. Which- 
ever way we pursue the inquirv, we shall meet with 
a law, capable of being expressed by a formula. 

Take the second great historical phenomenon—the 
introduction and spreading of Christianity throughout 
the world—and see how completely the facts ‘in the 
case tally with one another, as the consequences of 
one and the same eternal law. We see a people, ° 
the Jews, having preserved their patriarchal sim- 
plicity, brought to Egypt, the then most civilized 
country on earth, and already so far advanced. in 
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science as to have necessarily arrived at mono- 
theism, the worship of one invisible God. The 
greatest man of the Jewish race, Moses, receives his 
education with the sons of the Pharaohs, and then 
becomes the leader, legislator and deliverer of his 
people. Meanwhile, Egyptian learning is brought 
into Greece, there coupled with the arts, and subli- 
mated by the almost divine spirit of her philosophers. 
But as soon as the Greeks have fulfilled their mission 
of becoming the teachers and eternal models of man- 
kind in every branch but one, Rome becomes the 
mistress of the globe. In her onward career she 
conquers Jerusalem, and thus the Savior of the 
world is born a Roman subject. 

Now let us try to show the intimate connection in 

that chain of historical facts. The Egyptians had 
already passed from fetichism and polytheism—the 
earlier stages of humanity, at which, from the unac- 
quaintance with the laws of nature, a Divinity is sup- 
posed to be the immediate cause of every striking 
phenomenon—to monotheism, that stage of progress 
in the evolution of humanity in which the various 
causes of phenomena, from their intimate connection 
with one another, are referred to one and the same 
common origin. But still the worship of the One 
God, by the philosopher, is coupled with the poly- 
theism of the masses. Moses taught his people the 
universal worship of the One living invisible 
God. 
This faith of the Jews may be considered a partial 
revelation—such as the world was then fit to receive. 
When Greek learniff had civilized the western 
world, and Rome had conquered it, Christ was 
born. It was then time for Jerusalem to become 
a Roman province, for without the mediation of the 
Roman empire, the Christian religion could not, 
humanly speaking, in a few centuries have become 
the predominant religion of the Western Continent. 
St. Paul, with the Greek and Roman languages, 
could reach the people of Asia, Africa, Italy, France 
and Spain; and, what is more, he found the people 
of all those countries assimilated to one another, and 
similarly disposed to hear him. The Jewish people 
had fulfilled their mission, which was a purely theo- 
cratic one, and the Romans, who had already entered 
upon the second stage of history—the military rule— 
were ready to take their place. The conversion of a 
single Roman emperor was the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the whole civilized world. 

Rome is, in turn, destroyed by the Scythians and 
Germans; but this is only to infuse fresh blood into 
their veins; for the conquerors, settling down on the 
soil of the vanquished, become, in turn, conquered 
by their civilization. Christianity is thus spread 
through all the northern tribes of Europe. The age 
of spiritualism and of religious enthusiasm succeeds 
to this stage of history; the hierarchy of the Church 
is built up; men live for a single idea; and through 
the age of chivalry preserve and strengthen their 
physical faculties, until the spirit of the Greeks and 
Romans is again disentombed from the convents, to 
spread before the Christian world the civilization 
and learning of thirty heathen centuries! 


superior to the Asiatics, all their faculties being more 
strongly excited by different national characteristics. 
And these different nationalities we behold, for the first 
time, co-existing without an attempt made by one of 
them to reduce the other to physical slavery. They 
are already Christian powers. The fetters have fallen 
from the hands of the bondmen, a common spiritual 
tribunal decides their differences, and where arms 
are appealed to, and conquests made, the conquered 
share the rights and privileges of the conquerors. 

A glance at the map of Europe convinces us that 
its inhabitants are destined to become a maritime 
people. Look at the different inlets of the ocean, by 
which every European nation has access to the sea. 
Russia, Finland, Bothnia, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Italian States, and Turkey; and, at their gates, 
the great sentinel—the British Empire. One of those 
nations, or all eombined, must discover America— 
the new Continent destined for a still further stage in 
the evolution of humanity—for the emancipation of 
mankind from the Gothic rules, the necessary con- 
comitants and remains of the military organization of 
Europe. 

Now let us review the whole, and see the neces- 
sary and unavoidable connection between these dif- 
ferent phenomena. None but a simple patriarchal 
people, such as the Jews, were fit for a theocratic 
government like that established by Moses; yet it 
was evident that they must receive the element 
of that purely theocratic government by a superior 
Intelligence, and a people for ages devoted to philo- 
sophical speculation and inquiry. Such were the 
Egyptians. 

The Jews, to preserve their religion unsullied, had 
to dissolve their connection with the Egyptians, and 
become an independent people, as the Americans 
had to declare themselves independent of Great 
Britaiff, to carry out the great principle of freedom 
nursed and reared on the British soil. But when 
Christianity was introduced, a mightier and more 
warlike people, a people that had accomplished the 
conquest of more than half the world, became its 
principal support. Again, such a people as the 
Romans, arrived at that stage of civilization and 
power, must necessarily be tainted with the vices 
resulting from a military organization, and a long 
series of usurpation and conquest. The wealth ac- 
cumulated in Rome must have rendered the people 
effeminate and voluptuous, and on this account the 
feudal system of the Teutonic race was engrafted on 
the virtus miliaris of the Romans. 

The present civilization of Europe is essentially 
Christian ; for the different nationalities of her people, 
the main reason of her power and influence, could 
not have co-existed without the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the complete sway then exercised over 
the minds of princes by the head of the Christian 
Church. 

Had the Goths and Vandals, who inundated Italy, 
Spain, and France, immediately become civilized— 
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Greeks and Romans, without going through the 
ordeal of the middle ages, they would have become 
as corrupt as the Romans then were, instead of in- 
fusing fresh vigor into a dying race; and without the 
Crusades, the north of Europe would have required 
centuries to adopt the arts and refinements of peace 
of the eastern world. 

America is the produce of European civilization ; 
but it contains an additional factor in the shape of 
its democratic institutions, by which I understand 
principally the development of the individual, and 
the accountability of the masses. Thus we see that, 
in spite of the apparent interruption of the progress 
of civilization by the inroads of the northern barbari- 
ans, in spite of the conquest and subjugation of the 
chosen people by the Romans, the abuses of the 
Christian hierarchy, evc., each of these phenomena 
was a necessary link in the historical chain marking 
the progress of the evolution of humanity. The 
Jewish civilization contained the product of the 
Egyptian plus, the moral and religious increment 
added by Moses; and Christianity contained the 
Jewish element, plus the spiritualism of the fol- 
lowers of our Savior. The Gothic civilization con- 
tains, after nearly two thousand years, fhe Roman 
civilization plus the spiritual element of Christianity, 
and the United States contain the civilization of 
Europe plas the democratic increment, which lies at 
the basis of our institutions. We thus see, notwith- 
standing the apparent contradictions we meet in his- 
tory, a steady and continued progress of the race; 
but the world is yet too young, and the historical data 
too few to determine, @ postertori, the laws of those 
series. We know, as yet, too few terms of it; yet 
even these few teach us that there is a law some- 
where, which, by a careful observation of events, 
may yet be determined by human faculties. 

Let us now take up the special progress in morals 
and religion, and we shall discover a similar series. 
In the early stages of humanity man was necessarily 
governed by a species of theocracy in the shape of 
fetichism. Observing daily some new phenomena, 
many of which very materially influenced his com- 
fort and happiness, it was natural for him to ascribe 
each of them to a particular cause, which, with him, 
became an object of awe and adoration. When man- 
kind advanced far enough to observe’ that a number 
of these phenomena could be arranged under one 
head, they simplified their worship. Instead of wor- 
shiping single trees, they worshiped the god of the 
whole forest; instead of doing homage to a particu- 
lar spring, they bowed their heads to the goddess of 
the river, and so on. Monotheism was established 
only after a very considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion and philosophical reasoning, and at last by direct 
revelation. What with the Ancient was a philoso- 
phical abstraction, became with the Christian a liv- 
ing principle of action. 

But even in this series we see that each term in- 
cludes necessarily the preceding one, plws a certain 
increment. Greek mythology is but a generalization 
of the original fetichism; monotheism is but the 
generalization of polytheism; and Christianity is the 
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practical carrying out of monotheism, and the reduc- 
tion of it to an universal principle of action. 

Watching these events, and observing how each 
nation in this great historical chain enters as a ne- 
cessary factor, we become equally convinced of their 
mutual co-operation in the evolution of humanity. 
The particular part assigned to each nation in the 
great historical drama, is, by the French and German 
philosophers, called its mission; for neither any one 
individual, nor any one nation, is the representative 
of humanity; its laws become only manifest in the 
aggregate. via 

I would yet, in concluding my remarks, allude to 
the progress of civil government. Here we perceive 
again the necessity of all those things’ which the 
writers of the past age abhorred as barbarous, and 
allied to military despotism. At first man, like any 
other beast of prey, endowed with a digestive appa- 
ratus capable of assimilating animal food, subjected 
the weaker animals to his dominion. This was the 
age of the shepherd. But the shepherd soon became 
a hunter, a soldier, and at last a conqueror. Labor 
being at all times considered a great burthen, agri- 
culture was only cultivated by the conquered race, 
on whom was imposed the yoke of domestic slavery. 
Yet, pity as we may the condition of the laboring 
slave, he is a necessary link in the evolution of 
humanity. It is very clear that the separation of the 
domestic serf from his master, the soldier, was the 
first division of mankind into classes; the first divi- 
sion of human pursuits, from which, in course of 
time, was derived the whole series of industrial im- 
provement, and the subdivision of classes, which is 
not only necessary to a high degree of civilization, 
but corresponds entirely with the cerebral develop- 
ment of the human race. Nothing but physical force 
could at first effect the division; hence the necessity 
of slavery in the early ages of history. It was re- 
served to subsequent ages of civilization to improve 
the condition of the laborer, and to Christianity to 
make him free, and ‘‘ worthy: of his hire.” 

Again, it can be proved philosophically, as well as 
historically, that the establishment of laws, and the 
formation of states and governments, are necessary 
conditions of all human progress. But it was through 
conquest, chiefly, that large bodies of men were 
assimilated to one and the same government—that 
national spirit and national physiognomies were 
created; while the wealth amassed by the con- 
querors, and the refinement and ease created by it, 
laid the first foundation to the cultivation of the arts 
of peace and of science. Had it been possible to 
preserve from the first that equality among men 
which is now demanded in the name of Christianity 
and philosophy, we should at this moment be no fur- 
ther advanced than the generations that preceded us ; 
and be occupied exclusively with the satisfaction of 
our physical wants, and the gratification of our phy- 
cal desires. Thus we see again, that one of the 
principal terms of the series, which the present pro-. 
gress of civilization is endeavoring to eliminate, was 
nevertheless necessary in the gradual evolution of 
humanity; and that the development of human in-- 
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dustry contained the preceding element of slavery 
necessarily asa factor. 

The military government, then, was necessary to 
prepare the way for the industrial development that 
followed, and which is still in the full progress of 
evolution. The invention of gunpowder and print- 
ing, the two most important factors of that develop- 
ment, was an inevitable necessary consequence of 
the spirit of inquiry that followed the revival of let- 
ters; but a still later invention, usually decried by the 
superficial observer as one of the greatest calamities 
that were ever inflicted on mankind, deserves a more 
particular notice. I mean the introduction of stand- 
ing armies. This instrument of tyranny, as it is 
called, destroyed, nevertheless, the military cast 
which the feudal system had introduced, and put 
the military service on an equality with other trades 
and occupations. The soldiers that were hired, and 
fought for money—whose business it was ‘‘to kill 
and to be killed to make a living,” required industry 
to support them. The sums necessary for their pay, 
not the men employed, became an object of anxious 
solicitude, and the country so situated as to be able 
by its commerce and industry to raise the largest 
military force, was, in most cases, sure of ultimate 
success, At the present moment every government 
is compelled to maintain a standing army of some 
sort, as the cheapest means of defence; and although 
a standing army is, in most cases, a willing instru- 
ment in the hands of despotism, yet there is a reci- 
procal action between it and the industry of the 
country. The army must be paid, and to raise the 
sums necessary for that purpose there must be a 
revenue, which, in all countries, is always in pro- 
portion to commerce and industry. Oppress the 
laboring classes, and you diminish the revenue, be- 
cause, in this case, you consume capital and interest 
at the same time, and in proportion to its diminished 
revenue each state must reduce that most costly 
establishment—a standing army. Thus the indus- 
trial age, on which we have just entered; includes 
again the preceding military rule, only in another 
form, plus the industrial increment necessary to con- 
stitute another term in the series. 

Again, the French revolution and its consequences 
introduced the system of conscription—the most effec- 
tual means of nationalizing the army, and assimilating 
it to the people—closely allied to the organization of 
the militia; by which the last remnant of the feudal 
organization of the nobility has been destroyed, and 
the profession of arms, as contradistinguished from 
that of the people, forever abolished. At last, no- 
thing proved so satisfactorily the decline of the mili- 
tary rule, as the modern history of France. The 





most enthusiastic and heroic people of Europe re- 
turned, after twenty-five years of almost uninter- 
rupted conquest, with one accord, to the manufacture 
of silks and calicoes, content with commercial bal- 
ances against Germany and Italy, in lieu of military 
tribute. 

The last term in the series, expressing the evolu- 
tion of humanity, contains, as above observed, the 
European civilization transplanted to these shores, 
plus the democratic element which forms the basis 
of our civil and religious institutions. That this term 
expresses a new progress there cannot be a doubt, 
for there is no retrograde movement in history. And 
although we may all be far from believing that we 
have reached the terminus a quo of our series, yet 
this is evident to the attentive observer, and might, 
in a measure at least, be deduced from the few data 
furnished in this discourse, that the next term and all 
that are to follow, must necessarily contain the pre- 
sent one as a principal factor. 

Whatever form of government may ultimately be 
selected by the people of this country, those princi- 
ples which were active at its birth will be preserved; 
and though our civilization may be analogous to that 
of Europe, yet it will essentially differ from it in all 
that gives character to this nation. The people of 
America are now the most prominent people on the 
stage of history. Their government is the first that 
is based on the consciousness of the masses, a pro- 
gress which, indeed, marks a greater revolution than 
was ever accomplished by the mere force of arms. 
The democracy of America is not an abstract theory, 
but an established fact ; our government is not an 
experiment, as it is often called, but a regular term of 
a series marking a distinct progress in the pheno- 
mena of humanity. The spirit which governs the 
world, the aw which necessarily regulates the moral 
as well as the physical phenomena, does not admit 
of such a term as “‘ experiment.” The civilization of 
America is not a problem, but a result, and what fol- 
lows must be a consequence. 

God’s spirit, which is his law, does not change, 
but is constant in the infinite series of mutations. In 
the words of Schiller— 


“ Und wie auch Alles in Wechsel kreist, 
Es bewahrt sich im Wechsel ein ewiger Geist.” 


(Though every thing may change around us 
The Eternal Spirit i is immutable in the change ') 


Or, as the French philosophers express it— 


“ Dieu n'est pas seulement dans la matiére; mais aussi 
dans le progrés. ” 


(God is not only omnipresent in the things as they are; 
but also in their progress.) 





A. SBIMILITUDE:. 





BY GNOMAN. 





Tat beaux and cinnamon trees are much alike, 
I think at first sight must observers strike, 


Since ’tis apparent to the merest noddy, 
The bark of both is worth more than the body. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE QUESTION. 


‘* MamMa—-mamma!” cried little Rose Russell, a 
beautiful child of nine years old, scampering into the 
breakfast-room, with her blue gingham sun-bonnet in 
her hand, and her satchel on her arm—“ mamma, you 
said I should have the fancy-ball, if I brought home 
the History medal to day !” : 

‘‘ And so you shall, my precious child—but let me 
put on your bonnet quick, or you will be late to 
school!” and the fond mother smoothed back the 
glossy, golden, clustering curls, tied the strings under 
the dimpled chin, kissed the sweet, smiling mouth 
held up to her, and bade her darling hasten on her 
way. 

Little Rose’s heart beat quick that day as she took 
her place at the head of her class in History; but un- 
fortunately, in her eager agitation, she missed—as 
they say at school—in the very first question put to 
her. The question passed on unanswered, till it 
reached the last child in the class. It was a new 
scholar—a plain-looking little stranger, in deep 
mourning, with large, wistful, dark eyes, sallow 
complexion, and straight black hair, hanging neglect- 
ed about her ears. 

As she gave the answer promptly and correctly, 
the wild eyes lighted up, and a faint tinge of red stole 
into the hitherto colorless cheek; but, directly, the 
lashes drooped again—the light—the glow faded as 
suddenly as they came, and she took her place at the 
head with an air of listless languor, for which the 
other eager little aspirants tried in vain to account. 

Poor Rosy’s blue eyes sparkled through their tears 
with momentary resentment at what she looked upon 
almost as an usurpation of her rights; but when she 
saw the sorrowful expression in her school-fellow’s 
face, her ready sympathies were at once excited in 
her behalf, and before the lesson was finished, she 
found herself almost as much interested in her rival’s 
success as in her own. 

At the last question, Leonora, the young stranger, 
hesitated—evidently, for the first time, at a loss. 

** Now,” said Rose, to herself, with a triumphant 
glow on her fair sweet face, “I shall be at the head 
again—and I shall have the ball !” 

She looked up eagerly, exultingly to her com- 
panion. Leonora’s cheek was intensely pale—her 
lips trembled, and her dark eyes flashed with the 
earnest excitement of the moment. 

The fresh, young heart of Rose was touched and 
awed, she hardly knew why, by this strange en- 
thusiasm in one so little older than herself. With a 
generous impulse of interest and pity, she suddenly 





cast down her eyes, and softly whispered the answer 
to her companion. 

But Leonora L’Estrange, young as she was, had 
too proud a spirit, and too noble a nature, to avail 
herself of such assistance—and while tears of grati- 
tude sprang to her eyes at this proof of interest in the 
lovely little girl by her side, she instantly requested 
the teacher to pass the question to Rose. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BALL. 


A cHtLn’s fancy-ball! What a scene of enchant- 
ment it was! There was the gay and beautiful Rose, 
sportive and happy as a butterfly, flitting through the 
throng with silvery wings and snowy robe, in per- 
sonation of the fairy queen Titania, surrounded by her 
elfin court. There was her modest little cousin Lucy 
Howard, with her lovely auburn curls and hazel eyes, 
dressed as ‘‘ Little Red-Riding-Hood,” and there, too, 
was the handsome and graceful Henry Herbert, an 
English boy of sixteen, in a sailor’s costume. But 
who was the little gipsy-girl, with her wild elf locks, 
and lustrous eyes, and picturesque attire ? 

It was the orphan, Leonora L’Estrange. Harry 
had just laid his hand in hers, to have his fortune told, 


when I entered the room, and in a sweet, earnest _ 


voice, the child-sybil murmured the following words : 


In youth’s most rare and radiant hour, 
Ere thou hast learned the world’s cold art, 
Thou ’It press Love’s glowing passion-flower 
Close to thy proud and ardent heart. 


But round the high-born English boy, 

The world shall weave a thousand wiles ; 
And faithless to that flower of joy, 

Thou ’It lightly leave its tears and smiles. 


‘‘Come and waltz with me, you little gipsy won- . 


der!” said Harry, laughing, as he withdrew his hand 


to wind it round her waist, and away they whirled to . 


the bewitching tune—Titania with the saucy Puck, 
Red-Riding-Hood with a Greek Brigand, and the dark 
eyed Gipsy with the Sailor Boy. Pair after pair 
tripped after them—but suddenly the waltz changes 
into a march, to which they move to the supper- 
room—and there, on the centre-table, stands a noble 
Christmas-tree, lighted with colored lamps, and hung 
with bon-bons and bijouterie of all descriptions, all of 
which are to be drawn as prizes in a lottery. 

Before the party broke up, I observed that Harry 
and Leonora had exchanged prizes. He had placed 
upon her slender finger a little emerald ring, and she 
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had twined, in the button-hole of his sailor’s jacket, 
a beautiful flower of colored spun glass. 

* But I must have a kiss from my fairy-queen be- 
fore I go,” exclaimed the bold and light-hearted boy, 
as he lingered behind the departing crowd. The little 
coquette in miniature showered her sunny hair over 
her eyes, and put her dimpled hand upon his lips— 
but Harry stole the kiss from her glowing cheek 
nevertheless. 

The gipsy girl looked back from the open door in 
time to see the accident, and her little heart heaved, 
she scarce knew why, as if the slighted flower had 
been itself. 


CHAPTER III. 
L’IMPROVISATRICE. 

Wirs her dark locks flung recklessly back from 
her forehead ; her cheek colorless as that of a statue: 
her large, black, glittering eyes raised wildly to his 
own, and her proud lip curled, yet quivering with 
irrepressible emotion, Leonora L’Estrange stood by 
the side of her high-born lover, and listened to the 
hesitating avowal of his engagement to one of wealth 
and station far superior to her own. 

For a few moments after he had ceased to speak, 
she remained motionless, almost breathless, over- 
whelmed by the suddenness and intensity of the blow. 
Gradually her eye and cheek kindled into a wondrous 
and passionate beauty, and snatching a guitar, which 
lay by her side, she threw herself on a low cushion 
at his feet, and, after a wild and faltering prelude, 
poured forth the following song, in a voice whose 
power and melody thrilled his very soul :— 


Dost deem my love so light a boon, 
That thou mayst throw it idly by— 

As winds may waft a flower at noon, 
And leaye it low at night to die? 


By all my spirit’s pain and strife, 

By all the hopes that now reward thee, 
Thy proudest boast, in after life, 

Shall be that I—thaz I adored thee! 


‘Not mine the brow to droop in grief, 
Not mine the soul to pine alone! 
The pang, though passionate, is brief— 
The doubt is o’er—the dream has flown! 


The love of one so light of heart 

Were scarcely worth one fond regret ; 
All is not lost, although we part, 

The pearl in Life’s cup sparkles yet! 


Some chords there are, in Love’s'sweet lyre, 
Thy false hand knew not.how to:play : 

Some gleams remain of Feeling’s fire-— 
Thou couldst not all my heart betray.: 


I’ll win a name from wayward Fame, 
That thou shalt hear with fond regret; 

The heart thy falsehood left to shame, 
Shall find some glorious solace yet! 


Yes! by this moment’s pain and strife, 
By all the vows I have restored thee, 
Thy dearest boast, in after life, 
Shall be that I—that I adored thee! 





A mere child in years—she was but sixteen, and 
without beauty or culture—there was still a magic 
about the youthful improvisatrice, which was almost 
irresistible to one of Herbert’s ardent temperament. 
Tt was the magic of genius and feeling and untaught 
grace, acting upon a soul fully capable of appreciating 
those rarest, richest gifis of Heaven. 

Leonora’s mother—an Italian—had been very beau- 
tiful; but her child, born in the ungenial north, seemed 
only to have inherited the impassioned poetry of her 
mother’s southern heart, without that glowing loveli- 
ness of countenance which had won the vows of 
L’Estrange. It was only when inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of genius, that her sallow cheek and large 
dark eyes kindled into the lustre and bloom which 
had charmed all hearts in her mother’s classic face, 
Her hair, black and glossy, but short, hung in wild, 
gipsy locks about her ears, and her plain and simple 
dress was too carelessly. arranged to be becoming. 

In spite, however, of these disadvantages, Herbert 
was charmed again to his better self, as he met those 
eyes flashing through indignant tears, and heard that 
full, rich, sweet, yet faltering voice, where Love and 
Pride seemed striving for the mastery, like the lute 
and the nightingale in the olden play. He drew 
closer to her side, and, as she finished, would have 
pressed her to his heart; but Leonora repelled him 
with a look, and, rising suddenly from her seat, was 
gone ere he could speak. 

And so they parted—he to his wealthy bride, and 
she to her poor and widowed mother—he to meet the 
world’s applauding smiles, and she to struggle with 
its frowns, with a heart wrung but roused, and a 
genius that needed but the impetus given it by pride, 
and the lesson taught it by grief, to soar and sing even 
at “ the gate of Heaven !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MYSTERY. 


Years had gone by. Herbert had left the city to 
pursue his profession, the law, at the South, where 
the fair rival of Leonora resided; but his engagement 
to her was of only: short duration. Some gambling 
debts, which he had rashly contracted, had come to 
the knowledge of the father of his betrothed, and that 
gentleman had forbidden him her presence, until he 
could bring proof that they had been paid, and that he 
had wholly given up play for a year’s time. Hoping 
to settle the debts at once by some fortunate throw, 
and not content to wait patiently until the profits of 
his profession had enabled him to pay them, he had 
gradually become still more deeply invelved, until at 
last, wretched, restless and humiliated, he returned to 
his lodgings one night with a desperate resolve, and 
was about to raise to his lips the fatal draught, which 
would have sealed his guilt, when his eye was caught 
by a packet lying upon the table. Hoping, he scarce 
knew what, he opened it and found—a receipt in full 
from his creditors—accompanied by the following 
note, in a careless, but peculiarly graceful hand- 
writing : 
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“From one, who will not clam repayment, until 
Mr. Herbert’s professional prosperity shall be such 
as to warrant it.” 

Now, indeed, he had incentives to energy and in- 
dustry. Love, honor, gratitude, and an earnest desire 
to know to whom he was so deeply indebted, all were 
at work to prompt his future course. 

He made a solemn vow, and kept it—that he would 
never gamble again. He returned to his profession 
with renewed ardor, and soon became distinguished 
for his talent and integrity. 

Could he have forgotten his first love—(and who 
ever forgets it ?)—he might have been happy in hope, 
honor. and prosperity—but the shadow of Leonora 
L’Estrange still darkened his heart at times, and not 
even the glad and beatiful image of his betrothed 
could rouse him from the trance of sorrow and re- 
morse into which Memory threw him then. 


CHAPTER V. 
ROSE AGAIN. 


BeneaTH the vine-wreathed veranda of a house in 
a far southern city, leaned a fair and graceful girl, 
with her pale, golden hair looped in picturesque 
waves around her head—in earnest converse with 
our hero. 

“ And oh, Harry,” she exclaimed, in soft, yet eager 
tones, “ you have made us all so happy by your re- 
turn! Father seems to love you again just as well 
as ever, and I—” the sweet voice trembled, and the 
dark blue eyes raised for an instant te his own, were 
obliged to finish the sentence. 

“ But stay!” she continued—‘I have a note to 
show you. It is from an old school-fellow of mine, 
who, with her uncle, Count Vellino, has lately taken up 
her abode among us, and whom, as she was out when 
we called, I have not yet seen—but of whose wealth, 
and wit, and grace, and goodness, we hear most won- 
derful accounts. The poor in the neighborhood look 
up to her as to some divinity; the exclusives pro- 
nounce her the most recherché being in their circle ; 
and the most intellectaal men of the day throng 
around her with the worship they would pay to Min- 
erVa, if she were suddenly to appear in the midst of 
them—-” 

* You little enthusiast! show me the note.” 

“ Here it is.” 

And Herbert read as follows :— 


“ T was grieved that I did not see you, dear Rose, 
and should have returned your visit to-day, if it were 
not one of my dark days. Do come to me this even- 
ing! If you are as happy a little humming-bird as 
you used to be, I am sure you will hum away my 
heart-ache. You will meet only a few mutual friends. 
Bring any of yours you choose. 

** Yours faithfully, 
se ; yy 

Herbert grew pale and red by turns as he read 
these simple lines. They were in the same hand- 
writing that had accompanied the receipt from his 
creditors, twelve months before! 





“Tell me her name, dear Rose!” he said, in as 
calm a voice as he could assume. 

* Ah, no! I shall do no such thing—for you must 
go with me, and see if you will recognize her. I 
should be too jealous to let you go, if she were not 
engaged to Mr. , the distinguished senator from 
I don’t believe you have seen her since she 
was so high !” 

And Rose playfully held her little hand about two 
feet from the ground. Herbert caught the hand— 
kissed it, and hurried away to prepare for accom- 
panying her. 








CHAPTER VI. 
THE MEETING. 


In the softly lighted reception rooms of Count Vel- 
lino, the rarest and richest gems of classic art were 
arranged with a taste so pure, so faultless, that it was 


evident a woman—and a woman of genius, and of 


exquisite refinement—had presided over the decora- 
tions. As our hero entered, with the fairy Rose Rus- 
sell on his arm, the grace and harmony of the “ tout 
ensemble” so affected his mind, ever alive to the 
poetry of nature and of art, that he heaved uncon- 


sciously a wistful sigh of pleasure, and of undefined 


regret. 

The count came courteously forward, and led them 
toward a lady, who was so absorbed in conversation 
that she did not notice their entrance. She was glori- 
ously beautiful! Her black hair was braided into a 
graceful crown above her brow; her large, dark eyes 
were full of fire; a rich yet delicate color played upon 
her cheek; while her queenly form was displayed to 
advantage in an enchanting attitude of languid repose. 
As she turned, and Herbert met the full glance of 
those magnificent eyes, his heart told him at once 
who it was. Wondrous as was the change in the 
face and form before him, there was no mistaking the 
eloquent and inspired beauty of expression which had 
won his boyish fancy, years, long years ago. It was, 
indeed, his early love—the gifted Leonora L’Estrange. 
And she, too, recognized him, and, for a moment, 
seemed disturbed; but she recovered herself, and, 
after affectionately greeting Rose, she gave him her 
hand with a quiet dignity, which at once and effectu- 
ally checked all outward show of emotion on his part. 

She soon after introduced, to them both, the gentle- 
man to whom she was about to be married, a nobly 
intellectual person, who commanded respect and ad- 
miration from all around him. 

Herbert stood apart, living over again his last inter- 
view with Leonora, and listening once more to the 
song she had sung in her passionate grief and pride— 
when the playful voice of Rose recalled him to him- 
self—and with one half-smothered sigh to the irrevo- 
cable past, he started from his reverie. 

In the course of the evening he had a téte-a-téte 
with Miss L’Estrange, in which he referred with great 
embarrassment to the generous assistance which had 
saved him from dishonor and death. 

She could scarcely”restrain her emotion as she 
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listened; and when he had finished, smiling through 
her tears, she said— : 

‘Do not talk of it any more! You shall give the 
sum to my pet-school, since you insist that you owe 
it to me; but you are very vain to suppose that I 
could take such an unwarrantable interest in your 
welfare !” and, with a faint blush, she glided from his 
side. 
Soon after, she was led by her uncle to the harp, 
to “ improvise” a song, and oh! with what a charm- 
ing expression and grace she breathed the simple 
words which follow : 


I have been true to all I loved— 
To Honor, Love and Truth! 
These were the idols of my soul, 

In my believing youth— 


And these I worship fondly still, 
With vows all pure anc free; 


Alas! that truth to them involves 
Unfaithfulness to thee. 


CHAPTER VII: 


THE EMERALD RING. 

AND years again flew by. Herbert had married his 
blooming Rose, and was now a lonely widower, and 
Leonora had long been the idolized wife of Mr. ——, 
when one night, as the former sat by his desolate fire- 
side, musing sadly over the past, a little sealed packet 
was handed to him. He opened it with a strange and 
sorrowful foreboding. It contained only a little emer- 
ald ring—a child’s ring! He remembered all. He 
thought of the lovely flower of glass, which had been 
shivered at his feet by his own careless impetuosity, 
and a tear, which he did not care to check, fell upon 
the gem—the token of his boyish love. The nextday 
the papers announced the death of the beautiful and 
accomplished Leonora , aged 28. 
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It is strange—perhaps the strangest of the mind’s intricacies—the sudden, the instantaneous manner in which memory, 
by a single signal, casts wide the doors of one of those dark store-houses, in which long passed events have been shut 


up for years. That si , be it a look, a tone, an odor, a 


the potent magic of which the door of the cave of the robbe 


that he had concealed displayed.—Jamrs 


Ir was but the note of a summer bird, 

But a dream of the past in my heart it stirred, 
And wafted me far to a breezy spot, 

Where blossomed the blue forget-me-not. 

And the broad green boughs gave a checkered gleam 
To the dancing waves of a mountain stream, 
And there, in the heat of a summer day, 

Again on the velvet turf I lay, 

And saw bright shapes in the floating clouds, 
And reared fair domes, mid their fleecy shrovds, 
As I looked aloft to the azure sky, 

And longed for a bird’s soft plumes to fly, 

Till lost in its depths of purity. 

_ Alas! I have waked from that early dream, 
Far, far away is the mountain stream, 

And the dewy turf, where so oft I lay, 

And the woodland flowers, they are far away. 
And the skies that once to me were so blue, 
Now bend above with a darker hue, 

And yet I may wander in fancy back 

At memory’s call to my childhood’s track, 

And the fount of thought hath been deeply stirred 
By the passing note of a summer bird. 


It was but a rush of the autumn wind, 

But it left a spell of the past behind, 

And I was abroad with my brothers twain 

In the tangled paths of the wood again: 

Where the leaves were rustling beneath our feet, 

And the gales of October were fresh and sweet, 

And the merry shout of our gleesome mood 

Was echoed far in the solitude, 

As we caught the prize which a kindly breeze 

Sent down in a shower from the chestnut trees. 
Oh! a weary time hath passed away 

Since my brothers were out By my side at play ; 


ingle sentence, is the cabalistic word of the Arabian tale, at 
r Porgetfulnens is cast suddenly wide, and all the treasures 


A weary time, with its weight of care, 

And its toil in the city’s crowded air— 

And its pining wish for the hill-tops high, 

For the laughing stream and the clear blue sky— 

For the shaded dell, and the leafy halls 

Of the old green wood where the sunlight falls. 
But I see the haunts of my early days, 

The old green wood where the sunshine plays, 

And the flashing stream in its course of light— 

And the hill-tops high, and the skies so bright— 

And the silent depths of the shaded dell 

Where the twilight shadows at noonday fell— 

And the mighty charm which hath conjured these 

Is nought, save a rush of the autumn breeze. 


It was but a floweret’s faint perfume, 
But it bore me back to a quiet room, 
Where a gentle girl, in the spring-time gay, 
Was breathing her fair young life away. 
Where light through the rose-hued curtains fell, 
And tinted her cheek like the ocean shell, 
And the southern breeze on its fragrant wings 
Stole in with its tale of all lovely things. 
Where love watched on through the long, long hours, 
And friendship came with its gift of flowers; 
And death drew near with a stealthy tread, 
And lightly pillowed in dust her head, 
And sealed up gently the lids so fair, 
And damped the brow with its clustering hair, 
And left the maiden in slumber deep, 
To waken no more from that tranquil sleep 
Then we laid the flower her hand had prest, 
To wither and die on her gentle breast, 
And back tc the shade of that quiet room 
I go with the violet’s faint perfume. 











A DAY’S FISHING IN THE.CALLIKOON. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Sprine in our climate is a chilly,.fitful, unhappy 
being, shivering beneatha glance or two of sunshine, 
and trying to smile over a few violets. But summer 
bounds out of the sky perfect in beauty. The leaves 
that April strives to coax from their bud-houses, and 
which May indeed entices out, enveloped, however, 
in down cloaks, and drawn up as if afraid of a lurk- 
ing frost, June displays in a coat of glossy green, 
each upon its stem-limb fully grown—the grass also 
brightens into emerald, and the breezes seem as if 
issuing from the throats of flowers. Cities have none 
of the “leafiness and sunniness’’ of this delightful 
month, except’ here and there apologies for trees, and 
patches of verdure called, I believe, “ parks.” But 
in the forest, the field, and on the hill-side, this first of 
the bright season-trio is truly beautiful. 

A June day amidst the forest-hills of Sullivan. 
Nature has a gray cap over her brows, or, in other 
words, there is a light covering of cloud on the sky, 
with here and there a break, affording glimpses of the 
soft blue, with a glance, at intervals, of sunshine. 
The south also gives out a sigh occasionally. It is a 
first rate day for trouting; in the parlance of the coun- 
try ‘it can’t be beat.” When we say it is a first rate 
day for trouting we mean something, for in the popu- 
lous streams of Sullivan the finny inhabitants seem 
to have an uncontrollable hankering for the sauce- 
pan, judging from the willingness they exhibit to be 
caught. 

We (Bill, Jim and myself) leave the turnpike, and 
enter an opening in the woods, somewhat wider than 
a bridle-path. The young grass has clothed it in 
green, marked only by two faint ruts, which show 
the occasional passage of the cart with “ cordwood.” 
On each side, what magnificence of leaves—what a 
labyrinth of trunks—what a web of branches. Over- 
head is a roof fretted and carved by nature, upon 
which the transient sunbeams are shattered in myriad 
fragments, falling beneath in drops and splinters. 
Here the grass is beautifully mottled, and there a bank 
is striped like a zebra. The oak-leaf is just out, and 
its transparent web looks in that straggling ray as if 
it would fairly melt within the glow. Here we have 
a dogwood, lifling upon its straight, delicate stem a 
mass of deep-hued, heart-shaped verdure, and flaunt- 
ing at its very top, like a crown, a circlet of pure 
ivory-white blossoms. There is a humming, too, 
above, as though the bees were busy—one of the little 
winged minstrels has darted away in a “line,” 
probably for his hive in some hollow trunk. 

Those spangles in the thickets, like a shower of 
snow-flakes, are blackberry blossoms, and, take care 
Jim! your foot has crushed as handsome a promise of 





strawberries as ever flowered. But what a glow of 
pink we have arrived at. What superb chalices 
scattered amidst long glossy leaves. How beautifully 
are they tinted, and see! there is another colony of 
bees. Hearken too! for there is a‘ sound floating 
around from their wings like the murmur of rippling 
waters. This is the holyday garb of the laurel, put 
on to welcome June, and a splendid garb is it, for it 
brightens the woods for yards around. But here is a 
sight ‘‘most melancholy.” It is an old hemlock, 
naked and dead at the summit, with a scanty mantle 
of dusky green around its lower limbs. Long tresses 
of gray moss stream from its head, and the body 
displays only a few fragments of mouldy bark. But 
hark to the unearthly croakings at the top. The crows 
are there holding a congress, intent only upon them- 
selves, not caring for the fate of the old tree that has 
probably borne their weight “‘ off and on” from the 
period of its green beauty until now. There is a 
moral under this which might be applied. But see! 
one of the orators has left the hall—tree I mean to 
say—probably in disgust. He means, of course, to 
appeal to his constituents in the farther wood, and 
“ define his position.” 


However, let us “ onward.” By that glimmer of - 


light before us, we are coming to an Opening of some 
sort. Yes! it is a “dead clearing.” There are a 
number of black stumps scattered about—a log hut in 
ruins—and a dry well, with the broken sweep lying 
at the margin. Now let us look around. The spot 
has produced no crop but blackberries for many a 
year; yet here have been toil and hardships endured 
to make the earth yield its tribute, of which none but 
the inhabitants of a ‘‘ new country” have any idea. 
The swinging of the axe from morning to night in 
winter—kindling the fallow flames, “ logging” and 
sawing in spring—the multifarious labor of the sum- 
mer, and the reaping of scanty and uncertain fruits 
in autumn, are only the outlines of the settler’s life. 
But the spot now is deserted, and its former occupant 
probably hewing away still deeper in the wilderness, 
to abandon that “location” also, after it has with in- 
credible difficulty been ‘‘ brought to.” These foot- 
prints of pioneer-civilization on its way to the 
‘‘ West” are frequent in all the forests of New York. 
Again we plunge in the woods. There is nothing 
now but “blazed trees” to point our way. We can- 
not be far, however, from the Callikoon, if my 
memory serves me. There isa ridge to cross, and 
we then pass down a hollow. What was that streak 
of red which glanced by us and stopped at yon maple ? 
Stop! I’ll creep to this low rock and look over. 
I know that crimson shape and yellow bill. It is the 
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red-bird, the most brilliant of the winged wood- 
rangers, He is very shy though, and a glimpse of 
my peering face has caused him again to take flight. 

But a fringe of alders is before us, and those fitful 
sparkles show that there is the Callikoon. We plunge 
through, and here we are at the stream. Hush, boys! 
look down to where the bank curves, leaving a small 
point of sand. A deer drinking, by all that is beau- 
tiful! What a slim, graceful, lovely creature. . It is 
a doeone fore limb is advanced knee deep in the 
water, with the ripples ringing away from her mouth. 
There, confound it, Bill! you have frightened her by 
the snapping of that twig, and lightning is scarcely 
more rapid than her bound up the bank. 

However, here is the fishing-ground, and the trout 
are waiting to be caught. As usual, I have my appa- 
ratus to “‘ fix.” My line is entangled, and I have yet 
to cut a rod. Whilst I am in the thicket, amidst a 
grove of tall, straight hickory saplings, jack-knife in 
hand, Bill and Jim are already in the brook, and 
whilst busy bending down my sapling and hacking at 
its base, I catch a glimpse of the two anglers. Bill is 
wading toward an old log, whilst Jim is standing near 
a little ripple, and hang me! if he is not bagging trout 
as fast as he can pull line from water. What a plump 
fellow he took just then, and now Bill has cast his 
line. Up it jerks, and the glittering prey is quietly 
pouched. 

“«T say, boys, do n’t take all the fish out of the brook 
before I come.” 

“Hush! you’ll frighten them with that bawling of 
yours, and then there ’ll be no luck for any one.” 

I say nothing, but having shaved away the twigs, 
fasten my line to the pole and dash into the stream. 
How refresijng the coolness, after the first short 
breath is caught, for the cold spring waters of these 
forest-brooks are not to be entered, even in the hottest 
weather, with the same impunity which attends the 
plunge into a tepid river-bath, the Hudson for in- 
stance. No. The sources of these beautiful streams 
bubble up from the caverns, and through the tree- 
roots, in the deepest heart of the wilderness, and the 
sunbeams through the entire length cannot do more 
(save at infrequent intervals) than stripe the middle 
current at high noon, and play “ bo-peep” with the 
ripples at morning and afternoon. So, after the first 
involuntary shudder and lifting of the leg, the sweet 
coolness of the waters glides like balm throughout the 
entire frame. But I must hurry unless I wish to fish 
in the abandoned tracks of my companions. Here 
is a little cove, however, that looks as though it were 
a nice trout-parlor. The rush of this tiny rift has pre- 
vented the progress of my comrades from disturbing 
the inmates (if any)—this old green log cuts them off 
from the main channel—and that stooping elm throws 
a deep shadow over the nook. It is clear it has 
escaped the prying eyes of both Bill and Jim, and 
here goes for a few minutes of fine sport. That was 
a clever spring from the ebony, and I fancy the white 
miller lately hovering there, has discovered the differ- 
ence between the sunshine and a trout’s maw. Up 
comes a column of bubbles too, and rings are as 
plentiful on the surface as the insects above. So I 





creep to the log and throw my line beyond it, as 
still as a mouse,” into the dark depths of the pool, 
Ha! what a jerk! By George, I am afraid the line 
will break. But I’ll give him plenty »t room to work 
in. This, instead of a family parlor, is the cave of a 
hermit, and a pretty big hermit too; or rather it is the 
palace of a king, gorgeous in crimson and gold, as I 
will show, that is if I succeed in catching him. At 
present it is a doubtful question. How the line 
whizzes through the water, and now hang me if he 
has n’t slunk ito the deepest recesses of the pool, be- 
neath the crooked roots of the overhanging elm. Il] 
pull a little; but the strain upon the line admonishes 
me to beware, or a snap will tell how futile are all 
hopes, especially of dragging a three-pound trout 
from beneath a shelving bank portaled by a twisted 
root. SoI’ll wait a moment. Hurrah! the speckled 
monarch feels the pricking in the throat too strongly to 
lie still, and slap dash away again is he into the middle 
of the pool. But his strength is manifestly failing, and 
a few more doublings and turnings of his lithe form 
will “use him up.” Ha! the weight now is steady— 
no more convulsive tossings—he lies almost helpless 
upon the hook—a little caution and I will show as 
large a fish as either Bill or Jim, although they did 
have the first throw. How I will triumph when I 
come up with them. How I will take the “ three- 
pounder” from my bag and hold it before their eyes 
and chuckle. They think I can’t catch trout, that is, 
as well as they do. Thev were expatiating this morn- 
ing, along the road, on what they could do, and what 
I could n’t do—and telling big thumping—stories of 
what they had done. I didn’t say much, but I thought 
a good deal. I hada presentiment then I should catch 
a bigger trout than either of them, and would have 
told them so had not that deer’s print driven the thought 
out of my head. But whether or no, here is an evi- 
dence of my skill, in a “little the greatest” trout in 
‘these diggings,” which will very shortly be in my 
bag. Heh! what! I’ll be hanged if the line hasn’t 
snapped after all. Oh that plaguey twig in the log! 
Why must the line come in contact with its sharp 
edge just asI had lifted him safely from the water, 
and—bless me what a splashing he makes in the pool. 
Well, there’s one comfort; there’s something in his 
throat he can’t masticate and swallow in a hurry, and 
it’s my private opinion there will be a little gasping 
and then a floating upon the back, “food for the 
[other] fishes.”” One thing, however, is very certain. 
I sha n’t tell either Jim or Bill of this. If I were to, 
they would n’t get over it in a week. It would be, 
‘I say, Alph, where’s that trout?” “Do you really 
think it would have weighed three pounds?” &c., &c. 
Ah! I know them both, and my best way is to be 
silent upon the subject. 

Well, I’ll trudge on. My companions have disap- 
peared beyond the bend, but I’!! soon be at their side. 
How confounded slippery these stones are ; and where 
they are not slippery they are sharp as ploughshares. 
There ’s no use fishing here, I suppose, for the two 
rods in advance have been mightily industrious. Catch 
Bill or Jim leaving any thing where they go. That is, 
excepting a nook or so by the bank. But “ that way 
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madness lies.” I might as well whistle. There’s 
no use in my legs going up and down through the 
water, like the engine of a steamboat, in such strict 
silence, and I not fishing either. SoI’il whistle “ For 
we’re all the true-born sons of Levi.” That will 
make them believe I have not been fishing at all, but 
merely following on to ‘‘ catch up.” 

The bend is passed, and—ha! ha! ha! he! he! he! 
look at Bill! I’ll be hanged if he has n’t ‘‘ got over 
his head,” and isn’t now trying to swim out. See! 
his straw hat is floating down the current, but he 
keeps a fast hold of his rod. I wouldn’t give a 
‘‘npenny-a-grab cigar,” for all the trout left in his bag. 
And here’s Jim just floundering up from a sitting 
posture amongst the pebbles. I say, were you not 
monarch on your throne, as you sat majestically upon 
the sharp stones of the brook’s bottom, and felt the 
delicious fluid trickling cool and fresh between your 
shoulders, and down the hollow of your back? And 
you, most potent Bill, where did you practice that 
majestic step from the sunken rock into the liquid pit 
at its edge? Did your nostrils resent in sputtering 
rage the intrusion of the element, and your eyes shed 
tears other than the drops of the stream? Cheer up, 
cheer up, my friends, let not misfortunes depress you 
—but I say, boys, where are your fish? Ha! ha! ha! 
he !—good conscience! here am I, too, sitting against 
my will on divers substances that feel somewhat like 
nail-points. If there ever wasa slippery stone it was 
where my foot touched a moment ago. Glass isn’t 
smoother, and really before I knew it I—I—I—but I 
wont laugh at Bill or Jim any more, that’s very 
certain, and so I’ll get up. There’s one comfort 
though in all this—I hadn’t fish to lose, and I would 
really entreat my two friends to bear their loss 
‘“with Christian fortitude.” I would indeed. I tell 
them so ‘ with tears*in my eyes.” How many 
did you lose, Jim? and you, Bill? what, a half dozen 
one and eight the other! Ha! ha! ha!—I mean it is 
too bad, But let us “‘ churn” on, and I am extremely 
hap—sorry to inform you that we now start fair. 

Let us spread ourselves now along the channel, and 
proceed down side by side. Here is a rift shooting 
and glancing among the rocks. What a whirl of 
snowy foam and gliding glass. There are trout here. 
I thought so, and I’|l thank you, my gorgeous prisoner, 
just to hide your rich glossy shape in my bag, where 
you can gasp and struggle as long as you please. 
Another, too, ‘‘ another and another,” as somebody— 
Campbell I believe—says. I declare my bag is be- 
ginning to look quite respectable. My companions, 
too, are jerking up their rods, and pouching something 
at a wonderful rate, and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
we had amongst us a ** pretty good lot” of fish by the 
time ‘we reach the “ falls.” What a beautiful island! 
Right in the mid-channel of the stream, with a border 
of soft gray sand. How rich the foliage with which 
it is plumed. How sweetly the rippling waters sing 
on either side. What a place for day-dreams. Under 
that graceful maple what a site for a forest-cabin ; 
what more lovely spot to dwell in! The silence is 
holy. The solitude is full of God. Thought almost 
takes a tangible shape and wanders in that green 
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grove, breathing the scented air, and “ crooning” a 
low, sweet song of happiness. What a place for a 
heart weary of the world—sickening at the very face 
of man! How pleasant here to gaze upon the differ- 
ent tints the forest wears at sight of the green-sandaled 
spring—to feel the soft winds of summer, and sit 
steeped in her dark, deep shades—to drink in through 
the eye the radiant glories of autumn—and in winter 
—stop—let me see—winter would be rather bad 
here, would n’t it? Four miles, to say the least, from 
the turnpike, and it not having too many dwellings. 
Old Balls is the only “human” I know of within a 
league of the spot, and he is the crossest bear I have 
ever met in my travels. His house is nothing but a 
cabin—he himself is a squatter—and folks say his 
rifle has let out other blood than that of deer and pan- 
ther. The worst specimen of the half-savage frontier 
hunter is John Payne, commonly called Old Balls. 
Sol rather “‘ guess” I’ll “‘ push ahead.” That thought 
about winter, with snow-flakes darkening the air at 
noon, and the loud blasts shrieking and howling 
through the tremendous forests at midnight, and with 
the thought of having no human being within miles 
of you, but Old Balls, has broken rudely into my 
romance. 

Whilst I have been dreaming, seated upon a mossy 
root, sketching into the sand from the bank, I declare 
if Bill and Jim have not been bagging the trout, as 
though all they had to do was to scoop them up with 
their hands from the stream. One on each side of the 
island, they have made good use of the time which I 
have been speeding away on the golden wings of 
fancy. Thus it is that the practical, in this world, 
triumphs over the ideal. But we three are again upon 
our way. There are broad shallows before us. There 
is no fishing here, that is certain. As truly as the 
trout loves the pool and ripple, so truly does he abhor 
the shallow. There are, to be sure, plenty of those 
little vermin, called shiners, shooting and glancing 
between our legs, but what sportsman ever conde- 
scended to notice such creatures. You might as well 
bait for a musquito. So we will shoulder our rods, 
and trudge on as swiftly as possible. What a wall of 
beautiful green on either side. Those overhanging 
trees seem as if in the act of being jostled from the 
banks by the crowd of their brethren behind, and div- 
ing down headlong to escape the pressure. The 
pyramidal hemlock—the spherical-shaped pine—the 
round maple—the elm, beech, birch, poplar, walnut, 
chestnut, and dogwood—all, all are mingled in one 
far-stretching mass of leaves. And, as if the wood 
genii had opened them purposely to delight the eye, 
the magnificent blossoms of the laurel are showered 
around in the greatest profusion—now dipping into 
the water in splendid wreaths, and now bending over- 
head in gorgeous arches. But, splash—splash—splash 
—what’s the matter here? A wild duck, by Jupiter! 
with all her yellow brood scattered over the surface 
of that little cove—our dashing steps have frightened 
the mother with her children from that clump of grass 
and rushes. ~ Foolish bird! had she but kept close, 
we had passed unwittingly. But now here is a pretty 
‘‘how de do.”? The parent, with outstretched neck, 
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paddles on ahead over the broad face of the shallow, 
leaving a strongly marked wake behind, while the 
little downy ducklings, like so many yellow balls, go 
floundering and fluttering after. We all start in pur- 
suit—and the shallow is in a strange state of confusion. 
Its quiet dream is broken. We press them so near 
that the old bird has fairly taken wing, and whizzed 
up stream like an arrow. Jim had his hand almost 
upon one of the ducklings, but it slipped away like 
quicksilver. Bill, too, had nearly covered one with 
his hat, but, alas! he only scooped up a brim full of 
water. Who would suppose the little ‘* varmints” 
could paddle so over the surface of the brook. Upon 
my word, if they havn’t all disappeared in those 
bushes and ‘left not a wreck behind.” And see! 
the old duck is returning almost with the rapidity of a 
bullet, to look after her little ones. Shall we enter the 
thickets in search of the scattered brood? In search 
indeed! What is that adage of ‘‘ needles in hay- 
stacks.” 

Well, we might as well “‘ push” on. This ‘‘ churn- 
ing” is pleasant in hot weather. There is, however, 
a curve in the banks ahead, and from the narrowing 
of the channel at that point, probably more fishing- 
ground. Here we are; a rustic bridge spanning the 
stream. Two large logs laid lengthwise, with cross- 
pieces of small round saplings, compose this rude but 
picturesque structure. Beneath, the water glides dark 
and smooth as ebony, while upon each side is an 
opening in the thickets, where a wood-road emerges, 
and crossing, by means of the bridge, is lost on the 
opposite bank. Let me see. This solitary beam of 
sunshine is slanting rather low through the western 
opening, signifying that the hours must be creeping 
into the afternoon. I’ll see by my watch, if I have 
not lost it. Yes, it is four o’clock, p. m. ‘I say 
boys, don’t you feel a little hungry? Suppose we 
broil some trout. There is a beautiful green spot un- 
derneath where that alder and willow unite, and I 
move we commence operations.” No sooner said 
than done. Jims hauls out his line from under the 
bridge, from which spot, standing on a mossy stone 
at the entrance, he has taken three of the speckled 
inhabitants, whilst Bill, who is trying his luck from 
the platform on the other side, nods a cheerful. acqui- 
escence. So I wade to the shore and clamber up. 
If each of my feet do not weigh a hundred, I’m no 
judge. Pantaloons and boots completely saturated. 
I declare I had hard work to lift either of my limbs 
over the log at the margin, and ascend the bank. 
However, there is a cure for this. One cut of my 
jack-knife near the extremity of either foot settles the 
business. A couple of columns spout up, and the 
weight glides away rapidly. This is indeed a beau- 
tiful spot for a forest dinner. The sward is short, 
thick and soft, spotted with white clover, which fairly 
saturates the air with its strong fragrance. The beam 
slanting through the grass has kindled it into a rich 
velvet. Each little blade is transparent in the light, 
showing its minute fairy veins. The narrow leaves 
of the willow and the dark foliage of the alder, from. 
the same cause, are tinted with the deepest radiance. 
The sunshine seems to melt through them. The gray 


robe of cloud has passed off from the west, leaving 
bare its broad blue bosom, so that the afternoon will 
be golden. We have in prospect an exceedingly 
pleasant hour. There is a natural fire-place of rock 
on the other side of the willow, so, Jim, bring out 
your flint and tinder while I collect a pile of dry 
brush. We’ll have a small bonfire soon. Now, Bill, 
we ’|l prepare that large trout you caught in the hole 
near Old Ball’s cabin. He’s a beauty, but his crimson 
and orange spots are not as vivid as they were, and 
his glossy skin is somewhat dry and crackling. But 
look at his deep golden flesh, is it not tempting? 
We'll cook him, woods’ fashion, on a stick. Aha! 
that smell is delicious. What does the citizen know 
about table-delicacies, so long as he is debarred from 
trout cooked fresh from the water? There are other 
things, too, he knows nothing about, which are 
familiar to the ‘‘ country bumpkin.” Heartiness and 
sincerity of feeling, and ignorance of the moral yard- 
stick which measures worth by money. But let that 
pass. Why, Jim, what’s that you ’ve just taken from 
the inner lining of your coat? A “ pocket-pistol” by 
the powers! Who would have thought it! Ill just 
take one taste though, as I feel a little chilly from wet 
feet. It is clear and limpid, and it looks like brook 
water, but it don’t taste like it. No, nota bit. Well, 
the trout is prepared, together with some. four or five 
smaller ones, and we’|l ‘ draw to.” We have a soft 
table of grass, with seats of the same material, and 
trenchers of hopple-leaves. Our knives and forks 
are those nature has provided, viz. teeth and fingers, 
and our water pitcher is the brook. We don’t use 
glasses out here in the woods on fishing excursions— 
there is no medium between the throat and the liquid, 
always excepting the “ pocket-pistol.” Well, trout 
are certainly the finest ‘‘ eating” in the world. No 
“ chevauz de frise” of bristling bones—but just one 
fringe down the ridge of the back, extracted easily 
after you have split the fish. What sweetness and 
delicacy in the morsel admitted within the lips. There 
is a firmness, too, about it, which crumbles as you 
masticate. You don’t know when you have enough. 
You are just as likely to eat from dinner-time till sun- 
down, as you are to stop when you have discussed a 
reasonable quantity. Indeed, I know a man who 
offers to bet that he will “‘ graze” all day on trout— 


Bright dweller of the mountain stream— 


but I forbear. 

It is now five o’clock, boys, and we area mile from 
the ‘‘falls.” This on a turnpike is nothing, but 
“‘ churning” water, with now and then a slip up, 
heels foremost, and long “spells” of fishing take a 
good deal of time. So let us be ‘“‘up and doing.” 
We are soon busily engaged in re-arranging our 
“tackling,” Bill humming a stave of “‘ The Legacy,” 
while Jim is shouting out his melody— 


O love is charming, oh love is bonny, 

Oh love is charming all when ’tis new; 
But when ’tis older it waxes colder, 

And fades away like the morning dew. 


We descend again into the brook, on the other side 
of the bridge. High rocky banks are at each hand, 





with contorted hemlocks and spruces hanging from 
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the clefts, and casting a dark horror on the streamlet. 
There are flashes though all over the surface telling 
of rifts and ripples, whiist along the margin, made by 
the hollows in the banks, protruding roots, and 
whelmed trunks, are deep pools ; motionless, except 
those dimples and circles that speak loudly of a 
large population beneath. We have not come to a 
more promising spot to-day. Let us divide our 
ground, and then each one show “ which is the best 
fellow.” Jim wades to his breast in one of the pools, 
Bill takes to a log jutting from the bank, whilst I 
select a rift. Soon the bags overflow, and recourse 
is had to our pockets to secure our spoil. Time 
passes unheeded, until we have no more “ bites,” and 
we come tothe conclusion that we have made this 
part of the brook a solitude. We therefore move on 
after an hour and a half of ‘glorious sport.” The 
banks again sink to their customary level, and let the 
soft, sweet sunshine once more upon our sight. But 
the day is falling into the west—the golden light is 
creeping up toward‘he tree-tops. Hark! the brown 
thresher is treating us to his liquid whistle—a song 
with three pauses. How it echoes through the woods, 
and now some of the oldest patriarchs amongst the 
frogs are giving occasional groans preliminary to the 
grand concert, which will commence as soon as 
night sets in. Let us be stirring then toward the 
“falls.” We have as many trout as we can well 
carry, so there is no use of flogging the stream any 
longer. Besides, we will have no more time than is 
necessary to get clear of the woods and gain the 
turnpike, after we reach the “falls.” So let us 
trudge on. 

Another hour passes, and a loud sound is heard 
coming up from below. Not a deep roar, buta steady 
crash. The banks again rear themselves, until a 
grim, frowning ravine is before us, whence proceeds 
the tumult. On we pass and enter the black shadow 
cast by the walls of rock. There is a stripe of light 
upon the summits of the hemlocks on the eastern cliff; 
with that exception the sunshine seems blotted from 
nature. Rocks are scattered about the channel, 
through which the waters rush in foam and fury. 
We are at the “‘ Falls of the Callikoon.”” The preci- 


pice at each hand is clothed with forest, great trees 
slanting out from the sides, and even pointing down- 
ward. The stream rushes onward, as though to 
escape from torture. Here the waters boil in a 
caldron-like pool, flecking # with great blots of 
froth—there the current darts downward with the 
rapidity of an arrow, and smoth as glass. Here the 
whole surface is churned into one mass of dazzling 
foam, and there the waters bend in an amber sheet 
over a low barrier of rock. And the sounds, too, 
are almost deafening. The one crash has divided 
itself into many voices. The gurglings of the runlets, 
and the round full tones of the little waterfalls are the 
sweetest. Gurgle—gurgle—gurgle—gurgle—as though 
the sounds came deep from the throat of the water, 
how melodious they are. And those deep notes ring- 
ing from the cascade-shaken pools—musical-glasses 
yield not finer or clearer. 

This spot is the metropolis of the Callikoon trout. 
They swarm here by thousands. I myself have stood 
at the end of that great jagged pine lying in the water, 
near the foot of yon falling sheet of foam, and caught 
scores. But Iam laden down. So are Jim and Bill. 
Besides, it is waxing late. The sun has disappeared, 
and there is a twilight glimmer inthe air. Here is 
the path leading through the forests to the “ wild 
turnpike,” that in turn conducts to the “ Newburgh 
and Cocthecton” thoroughfare. We pocket our lines, 
leave our rods upon the rocks, and journey forward. 
The vaults of the forest are darkening, and a little 
way in the stems are loosing their outlines. But all 
three are good woodsmen, and we pass onward. An 
hour glides by, and here we are at the “ wild turn- 
pike.” It is, however, scarce wider than the path, 
and as much interrupted by bushes and saplings. It 
is now quite dark. ‘ Toohoo, toohoo!” there’s an 
owl. The fire-flies, too, are darting around us in 
every direction. What a winking and blinking of 
green sparkles. They must be leaf lightning. My 
load is getting rather heavy! How is it with yours, 
boys? Well, we are getting near the turnpike at all 
events, and there is a good supper as well as a soft 
bed in prospect when we reach the tavern whence 








we started in the morning. 





THE YOUNG 


DESERTER. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Ave! cuff the craven runaway, 
For that’s the game of war ; 

You ape the adult, and must do 
As they have done before ! 

That many should the one oppress 
Need cause you no surprise ; 

What ’s fighting but a legal way 
For kings to tyrannize! 


Nor are your mimic wars so bad, 
Ye think ye ’re heroes now— 
And Hannibal or Wellington 
Could think no more, I trow. e 


Your deeds to ye are just as great 
As any they have done; 

And yours the better bargain, too, 
If glory ’s weighed by fun. 


Napoleon, crushed at Waterloo, 
Heart-broken, captive, dies: 
The urchin whipped goes sound to sleep, 
And fate to-morrow tries. 
No widow’s shriek, nor orphan’s tears, 
No empire steeped in gore, 
Assail his sight, or haunt his dreams— 
Give me the mimic war! oO. 
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TABLEAUX. : 


OR PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





CHARITY. 

A WINTER’s sun is stealing through the windows of 
stained glass, and playing amid the folds of the rich 
crimson curtains of a luxurious drawing-room— 
thence flitting down upon the soft Turkey carpets it 
dances hither and thither, now glinting across mir- 
rors, now flashing upon some crystal vase, or seat- 
tering rainbows among the pendants of the superb 
chandeliers. The lofty ceilings are richly painted in 
fresco—the walls fluted with gold and purple, and on 
every side, and over every object, luxury rests its 
pampered finger. : 

Upon a sofa covered with crimson velvet sits a 
lady elaborately dressed—at her feet a brioche serves 
as a pillow for a tiny lap-dog—drawn up before her is 
a small marble table bearing a beautiful little escritoir. 
The lady is writing. She dips her costly pen into 
the chased silver standish. 

‘‘ Yes, my dear sir,” she writes, “the sentiments 
you have expressed are indeed honorable to human 
nature—pity the world did not contain more whose 
feelings of philanthropy might accord with yours! 
Charity is indeed a heaventy virtue! O when I 
think of the houseless, shivering wretches who daily 
craw] around the doors of the rich man—with hardly 
strength to beg for the offals which them denied are 
given to the dogs, my heart swells with indignation 
and pity! What greater pleasure can there be than 
io relieve the sufferings of these miserable beings! 
how delightful to dry the tear of the helpless widow, 
and fill the mouths of the famished brood for whose 
wants those tears are shed! Ah, my dear sir, [——” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Tripabout, good morning—I am 
delighted to see you—but do tell me, my dear, did 
your husband succeed in procuring those tickets for 
the Opera?” 

‘QO I fear not,” replies Mrs. Tripabout, ‘‘ never 
was any thing more provoking! He had just money 
to pay for them, when, as the fates would have it, 
in came old Cobblewell, the shoemaker, with his long 
bill—old story—sick wife—lame child—and rheuma- 
tism ; and so my foolish husband, instead of putting 
him off ‘till to-morrow,’ must needs pay the bill! 
And now I expect by the time he can go to his office 
and back again the tickets will be all sold—there is 
such a rush.” 

“It is indeed provoking,” answers Mrs. Easy, 
‘for I assure you I had quite set my heart upon 
going. But what have you been doing to-day for the 
good cause ?” 

‘Why I have just been to see Mrs. Firmer, that 





mean woman—and she really refused to put down 
more than two dollars for our ‘ Poverty Stricken, 
Charitable Relief Society,’ and Miss Maria had even 
the assurance to tell me she doubted if any good 
would result from our undertaking.” 

‘Indeed! so should I, if she had any thing to do 
with it,” answers Mrs. Easy. 

“Well, after I left Mrs. Firmer,” continued Mrs. 
Tripabout, ‘‘I called to see old Madam Nelson, and 
although I coaxed and flattered the old soul for half 
an hour, not a cent would she give me. She told me 
very candidly, to be sure, that she had a large family 
of orphan grandchildren to support, and I know her 
circumstances are not good—but what are ten dollars! 
‘ He that giveth tothe poor lendeth to the Lord!’ How 
much shall you put down?” 

“* Me! it is enough to have the trouble of the thing 
I think without giving !” answers Mrs. Easy. “ Why 
I pay seventy-five dollars a quarter for Delphinea’s 
music, and then there are her Polka lessons—and 
Artemesia has set her heart upon going to Washing- 
ton this winter, and J must have a new velvet cloak! 
so you see the thing is impossible. I can’t afford it— 
can you?” 

“The tdea of such a thing! no indeed—look at 
me—did you ever see such a figure? Why I’m 
positively shabby!” says Mrs. Tripabout. ‘* Would 
you believe it was only two months ago that I paid 
one hundred dollars for this shawl—and now look at 
it—and my feather—ia! ha! ha! did you ever! 
No, indeed, I think if I am willing to ruin my clothes 
in the serviee of the ‘ Poverty Stricken, Charitable 
Relief Society’ it’s all J can do! But good-bye, I 
must take my subscription book down among the 
merchants—O I like to get into one of their fine 
stores—J can talk—J can preach—well, well, good- 
bye.” 

**Ha! ha! good-bye, you droll creature!” cries 
Mrs. Easy. (Rings her bell.) “Here, John, bring 
me a glass of wine and a cream-cake—and, John, 
tell Nichols to look at the furnace, for I really think 
the rooms are getting cool. It is a most bitter day, 
John—think of the poor—and how thankful you ought 
to be that you have so good a place.” 

‘Lord bless you, ma’am, I is!” answers John, 
“and I wanted to ask you, ma’am, if so I might give 
old Betty the slop-woman a bucket of coal; the poor 
old creature, ma’am, looks so blue and shivering.” 

** A-hem! Coal, John? Why—one bucket of coal 
would only be an aggravation to the poor soul! I 
will remember her case—yes, I will speak to the 
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‘ Poverty Stricken, Charitable Relief Society.’ Take 
care of yourself, John, and remember the poor in 
your prayers |” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Easy sails across the room to her mirror— 
she adjusts a ringlet—clasps her brooch anew over 
the transparent Mechlin—she then slightly draws 
aside the heavy curtains, and her delicate frame 
shivers as she looks forth upon the cold, snowy street. 
A poor woman upon the opposite flagging is striving 
to hush the feeble wail of the infant in her arms, 
while another half-naked little thing is toddling by 
her side. 

“It is strange,” ejaculates Mrs. Easy, ‘‘ that per- 
sons of that class cannot find employment—very— 
there can be no need of their parading the streets in 
this manner—none !” 

At this moment a miserable mendicant stops under 
the window—he sees the richly clad lady—he holds 
up his tattered hat, and his piercing tones of grief and 
misery penetrate even through the thick panes of 
plate glass: 

‘For the love of God, a little money, madam, to 
buy bread for my famishing children!” 

But the fine lady quickly lets fall the hangings from 
her bejeweled hand, and once more seats herself 
upon the luxurious sofa. Again she takes the pen— 

‘‘Let me see, where was I—em—em—widow— 
em—tears—famished—em—‘ Ah, my kind sir, I 
(writes) cannot be sufficiently thankful that Provi- 
dence has placed me in a situation of usefulness! 
that I have it in my power to alleviate the miseries 
of— 

(Enter John with cake and wine.) 

‘*‘ Very well—you need not wait, John.” 

‘“No ma’am—but there’s a poor woman down 
stairs, ma’am—and she wants a little help—she wants 
to know, ma’am, if the mistress would give her just 
an old dress, or a pair of shoes, or—” 

“ John, I am very busy—do n’t you see I am writ- 
ing? Never intrude upon me with such matters,” 

‘‘T ask pardon, ma’am, but she looked so pitiful 
like, and begged so hard for the cook just to give her 
a cold potato, that I—” 

‘“‘ Well, give her a cold potato, John, if she looks 
deserving—and here, John, is a shill—no, a sixpence 
for her—and, John, take this quarter and buy some- 
thing nice for poor little Muflty,” patting her dog, 
* he is so dainty—little pet !”’ 

And taking up her lap-dog,:as John retreats, she 


kisses it—feeds it with cream cake—sips her wine, } 


and finally, her head reclining languidly upon the soft 
yielding cushions of the sofa, the President of the 
‘“‘ Poverty Stricken, Charitable Relief Society” falls 
asleep! 

TEMPERANCE. 

‘“‘ How happens it that your account is overdrawn, 
sir?” quoth old Mr. Wiggens to a pale, cadaverous 
young man writing at the opposite desk, ‘‘ how hap- 
pens it that with your salary you have taken two 
months in advance?” 


overdraw on account of sickness in my family. I 
regret to have been obliged to do so—but my ex- 
penses the past year were very heavy. My poor 
wife—” 
“Eh! married are you?” interrupts Mr. Wiggens. 
'“ Yes sir, I have a wife and child. My wife has 
been sick a long while—she is still very feeble, but 
the physician encourages me with the hope that, by 
tender nursing and great care, she may yet recover. 
He orders old wine, and other delicacies, which, of 
course, are expensive; and thus, sir, I have been 
forced from circumstances to do as I have done.” 
‘*T believe so, sir—I believe so,” replies Mr. Wig- 
ens, ‘and no good will come of it either, let me 
tell you! Old wine, indeed, and I’ll warrant you 
woodcock! nonsense, a plain diet, sir, is the thing. 
Gruels, arrow-root, cream soup—o/d wine will be 
very injurious to her, very—all stimulants are. Let 
me tell you, sir, if your wife lives upon wine and 
woodcocks she ’ll die—that’s all—she’ll die! Sick- 
ness engenders a morbid appetite, appetite engen- 
ders excess, excess engenders apoplexy, and apo- 
plexy puts you in a coflin—she ’2/ die—that’s all, sir!” 
‘“‘ Mr. Wiggens, it was my intention to demand an 
increase of salary—for I—” 
*« An increase of salary!” interrupts Mr. Wiggens. 
** An increase of salary! Sir, I give you now three 
hundred dollars—yes, hear that, three hundred dollars 
a year—it is enough! You wish to buy old wine, do 
you, and other deleterious matters—no, sir—I should 
be committing sin to put it in your power. Temper- 
ance, sir, in eating and drinking can alone preserve 
health and long life! Look at me. What should I 
have been—what shoald I be if I fed upon wine and 
woodcocks? No sir, your salary cannot be increased 
—hem!” 
And Mr. Wiggens takes up a pen and writes: 


o’clock, one basket champagne, and one dozen best 
old wine. Z. WiGGENs.” 


‘Here, Bill, take this down to Mr. B.; and here, 
stop Bill, buy a box of prime Spanish cigars and 
carry them to the house.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

A gentleman enters with a flushed face, and the 
air of a bon-vivant. 

‘** Good morning, my dear Higgens.” 

‘Good morning, Wiggens. JI am sick!” (em- 
phatically.) 

‘** Sorry to hear it,” replies Mr. Wiggens. ‘ You 
do look a little feverish. Ah, my dear fellow, I am 
afraid you live too well—I fear you are not suffi- 
ciently abstemious in your diet. Luxury in eating, 
I am sorry to say, is a fast growing evil in our 
country. Look at our forefathers—what iron frames 
—what muscle—all bone and sinew—then look at the 
pigmy race of the present day—Lilliputians in com- 
parison! We must go back to the primitive habits 
of our ancestors, or the doctors and the undertakers 
will be the only flourishing trades!” 

“IT do not call myself a bon-vivant by any means,” 


e 





“ Sir,” replies the young man, “I was forced to 
14* 


replies Higgens, ‘‘I take my half dozen glasses of 


“Mr. B.—Sir, send to my house, before five : 
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wine or so with my dinner—but I’m moderate—very 
moderate.” 

“No you are not moderate!” answers Wiggens, 
slapping his hand upon the table, ‘“‘ we must all turn 
Grahamites, sir; if we would prolong life and health, 
—and what is life without health—health isa great 
blessing. Yes, sir, we must all follow the precepts of 
that benefactor of the human race—live on brown 
bread, drink cold water, nor even inhale the odor of 
roast beef, which insensibly impregnates the blood.” 

Five o’clock, rp, M. An Elegant house in B—— 
street. ‘Mr. Wiggens has a night-key—he enters the 
spacious hall. 

“ Fmfi—fmff—fmff—that beef smells overdone-> 
that rascally cook !” 

(Ascends to the dining-room. Rings the bell.) 

‘* Ben, is dinner ready ? 

“Yes, sir. All ready, sir. But Mrs. Wiggens is 
out.” 

“ Out, is she!” quoth Wiggens, “ fmff—fmff—fmff 
hem! three minutes, fourteen seconds past five— 
fmff—no dinner was ever fit to eat five minutes after 
it was cooked! Tell the cook to dish up—dish up, I 
say, quick.” (Ben disappears.) ‘Ah! here is the 
wine—come, Mr. B., let’s taste your quality.” 
(Drinks—smacks his lips.) ‘‘ Very good—very good, 
indeed—right flavor—I’ll try another glass.” 

(Dinner is brought in—Mr. W iggens seats himself 
at table.) 

“Sorry to set down without Mrs. Wiggens, but 
here, Ben, the turtle-soup—but things must be eaten 
in time—very good—another spoonful, Ben—yes, 
very good—but tell the cook, Ben, the next time to add 
more spice and a little more wine—do you hear?” 

“Fos, wir.” 

(Enter Mrs. Wiggens.) 

‘““Ah! my dear—sorry to sit down alone—the 
wine, Ben—dinner spoiling—pleasure of wine with 
you, Mrs. Wiggens. Capital beef, my love—told the 
butcher always to send the best—very best—fat— 
juicy—here, Ben, take my plate—moderation—tem- 
perance—is my maxim. Poor Higgens! suffering 
from indigestion—too free—too free. Ah! yes, my 
dear, a slice of that pudding—most excellent—a 
custard, if you please—more wine, Ben—your 
health, Mrs. Wiggens!” 

A note is handed Mr. Wiggens—he breaks the seal 
and reads : 

‘* Mr. ZEBEDEE Wi1GGENS,—Dear sir, you are re- 
spectfully invited by the members of the ‘ Temper- 
ance Eating and Drinking Society’ to deliver an ad- 
dress upon the importance of our theory, suggested 
by the sudden demise of a poor pazper, who instantly 
fell dead from-simply inhaling the effluvia of an 
empty wine cask ! 

‘* DrInKER Waters, Secretary.” 
JUSTICE. 

Loox at that fine bakery—see ! the large bow win- 
dows are filled with tempting loaves of white bread! 
There are rolls, too—and nice butter-crackers, gin- 
gerbread cakes, cookies, and buns—how fine! And, 
standing at the door, a large willow-basket filled 


with tempting loaves, smoking hot! Ah, the baker 
must carry on a brisk trade, for see! there are one, 
two, three housemaids just goné in, with their neat 
napkins, to purchase for their employers’ tea-table! 
Hear the shillings and sixpences rattle down! How 
they shine as the good baker sweeps them from the 
counter into his money-drawer! There goes an- 
other—and another! Really, Mr. Baker, you have 
a right to wear that pleasant smile! 

But do you see yonder pale, haggard little wretch 
at the corner? Look at his sunken eyes—his wasted 
frame! See those long bony fingers! He has 
searcely clothes to cover him—he is without hat or 
shoes. See how his famished eye gloats upon the 
baker’s window, and now upon the basket at the 
shop-door. He seems almost a mind to go in—he 
places one thin foot upon the broad stone step. 

“* Off with you this moment.” 

‘* Please, sir——” » 

“ Off, I tell you—do n’t be hanging round here!” 

And the boy retreats. But yonder he comes again! 
He is by the bow-window once more! He looks 
even paler than he did just now! He casts his eye 
up and down the street—he looks behind, and on 
each side of him. How he trembles! Again his eye 
rests upon the bread—his teeth chatter—his hand 
shakes! What is he about to do? Again his eye 
wanders quickly around—ah! yes—he has taken a 
loaf from the basket! Ve is off—he runs! 

** Stop thief!” ‘Stop thief! is the cry! They 
are after him—see how the multitude gather—the 
shopman leaves his counter—the shoemaker his 
bench—boys run—dogs bark—and men, too—stout, 
healthy men, pursue the track of the feeble child! 

He flies—despair gives him speed—one can almost 
hear his panting breath—his heart beats—he reaches 
a miserable cellar—he tumbles down the worm-eaten 
steps—he rushes in! 

‘Oh, mother—mother! Save me—save me! Mo- 
ther, they are after me! I have stolen a—oh, 
mother !” 

And the loaf drops upon the floor—for hark! the 
shout—they are there—yes, the door is burst open— 
the boy is surrounded! But do you see through the 
feet of the crowd that little starving child crawling 
from yon dark corner over the slippery floor to pick 
up the bread now trampled under foot, unconscious 
of all save to appease its hunger ! 

**O you little thief!” 

** You scape-gallows! 

“Shame on you—so young a boy!” echoes from 
the crowd. 

**O, let him go—let the child go!” screams a mis- 
erable, squallid woman, whose dark locks hang 
matted and tangled over her sallow face. ‘‘ Let him 
go, and the Lord ’Il bless yez!” 

** Tet him go? No—no, indeed! Come along, you 
little thief!” 

“Och! it’s starving we were—and himthere sick, 
and not able to move—and my childers all with the 
fever! Oh, it was for them he took the bread! Oh, 
mercy—mercy! have pity upon him!” 

“Oh ho! woman—we 'l] have you up, too, if you 
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do n’t take care! You justify him, do you? A pretty 
swarm you are! Come ualong, you little scamp, to 
the police !” 

And, trembling in every limb, his pale, frightened 
face still turned in agony upon his wretched mother, 
the boy is borne off by a stout constable, followed by 
the gaping, idle crowd. 

In an obscure part of the city, in a modest two- 
story house, dwells Mr. Smith, an honest and indus- 
trious citizen. He isa merchant. In the disastrous 
times of ’36—7, he shared the fate of many others—he 
was bankrupted. As an upright man he strove to do 
his creditors justice—beggaring himself he paid them 
all. With a large family upon his hands, for a long 
time he struggled on in poverty. At length, he was 
once more enabled to go into business—he is now 
building himself up with credit and honor. His 
affairs are prosperous. He now looks forward—not 
to wealth—for he has lived long enough to know that 
riches and happiness are not always linked hand in 
hand—but to a competence sufficient to enable him to 
bring forward his children reputably in life, and to 
smooth the path of his declining years. 

Yonder princely mansion is the residence of Mr. 
Deville. He also is a merchant. It is evening. 
Soft music floats on the air—light forms may be seen 
gliding past the windows in the graceful waltz—and 
the passer-by, as he treads the broad stone flagging 
beneath, may inhale the odor of beautiful bouquets 
clasped in the hand of beauty, and of rare and costly 
perfumes. The sumptuous drawing-rooms, replete 
with every elegance, are thronged with fashion—the 
mistress of the gay féte, and her accomplished daugh- 
ters, are brilliant with jewels, and rustle in silk and 
brocade. The supper-tables are loaded with every 
luxury, and who so polite, who so engaging, as the 
courtly master of the mansion! 

Deville meets Smith in the street. 

‘* Ah, my dear friend—most happy to see you. I 
was just going to your counting-room. The fact is, 
I have a large amount of money to pay to-day. My 
dear fellow, can you oblige me with a loan of ten 
thousand dollars for a day or two?” 

‘*'Ten thousand dollars!’ answers Smith; ‘‘let me 
see—em—when can you pay me, Deville?” 

‘On Monday, you may rely upon having the 
amount returned,” replies Deville. 

‘** You are certain ?” 

‘Honor bright, my dear fellow!” 

‘For on that day,” continues Smith, “I have 
several heavy notes to pay.” 

**Pooh! pooh! You may be sure of it!” answers 
Deville; ‘‘and if you are short, why I can then let 
you have as much money as you want!” 

** Thank you—thank you!” exclaims Smith. “Step 
with me to my counting-room, and I will draw youa 
check.” 

Monday arrives. 

Mr. Smith enters the counting-room of Deville. 

‘Well, Deville—the check, if you please.” 

‘“*Pon my soul, my dear fellow!” says Deville, 
balancing his legs upon a chair, and thrusting his 
thumbs through the arm-holes of his vest—“’pon my 








soul, I cannot possibly pay you to-day! I am ex- 
tremely sorry—I—” 

“Can’t pay me!” cries Smith, thunderstruck— 
“ean’t pay me! You must borrow it for me, then— 


and that, too, immediately. I must have the money 


—my credit is at stake!” 

‘‘T should be excessively happy to oblige you, my 
dear friend,” answers Deville, “but, you see, I have 
been obliged to borrow so much on my own account 
lately, that really I—the—the appearance of the thing 
would—” 

‘*But—good God!” interrupts the agitated man— 
** what am I to do?—what is to become of my notes? 
My notes, man! Trusting in your promptitude, I 


have given myself no anxiety. The banks will close 


in half an hour. Sir, what am I to do?” 

“Can ’t say, ‘pon my honor!’ replies Deville, 
coolly, picking his teeth—‘‘ very hard case—an un- 
pleasant dilemma, certainly—I really don’t know 
what you can do—I—oh, are you going? I say, 
Smith, my dear fellow, come and dine with me to- 
morrow.” 

The court-room is crowded. 

‘* Bring in the prisoner !” 

And the child who robbed the baker of a loaf is 
placed at the bar—frightened at the stern looks of the 
judge, and at the multitude of faces all bent so darkly 
upon him, his limbs tremble, and he can hardly sup- 
port his own shriveled frame. 

‘** Who saw this boy take the loaf?” 

*‘T did, please your honor,” quoth a red-faced, 
portly woman, bustling forward. “I did. I was 
just taking home a shoulder of mutton from the 
butcher at the corner, your honor, and I saw the boy 
hanging round the shop, and I knew the moment I 
looked upon him, so pale and haggard as he is, that 
he was a thief—and so, thinks I, I’!l watch you, my 
lad—and sure enough, your honor, I saw him just 
reach out his hand—so—and snatch a loaf, and then I 
called out ‘ stop thief!’ ” 

**Oh, woman—woman!” cried a shrill voice from 
the crowd, “‘ did ye do it !—and had ye the heart to 
cry ‘thief!’ upon the child, when ye see the misera- 
ble look of it!) Ah, your honor—hear a bit I have to 
say, and maybe your worship’s heart will soften to 
the poor boy. O Tammy, Tammy! sorra the day 
ye were born, and ye in this throuble! 

‘We are strangers in this free kintra, your honor, 
and sorra a stroke of work, barring maybe just now 
and then sawing a bit of wood, your honor, has my 
husband been able to do, and me just after dying 
with the fever, and, please God, my poor babby did 
die! Well, your honor, it’s suffer we did—and little 
Tammy, that boy, your worship, used to beg—and 
thankful we ’d be for the bits of bones and cold vic- 
tuals he got—but—but it was starving we were—and 
he know’d it—and the father dying, your honor—and 
so—and so—that was the way ye came to take the 
loaf, war n’t it Tammy sma vourneen?” 

The boy’s only answer was a look of agony, and a 
fresh burst of tears. 

“Your story, good woman, does not alter the fact !” 
quoth Justice. 
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“Tammy O’Rielly, you are sentenced to the House 

of Correction for a period of six months !” 
Smith & Co. have stopped payment ! 

‘‘ What rusty looking man is that passing with a 
bundle under each arm, and with a countenance so 
care-worn and unhappy ?” 

‘“O, thatds Mr. Smith. He failed six.months ago, 
and he is not able to get into business again. He is 
an honest man and industrious, and he is doing all he 
can to support his family.” 

‘*Who is that pale woman sitting by her midnight 
lamp—‘ stitch—stitch—stitch?’” 

“Tt is the wife of the broken merchant—she is 





trying to earn a few dollars to buy her children’s 
clothes !” , 

‘‘ And that sickly looking, dejected young girl I 
see every day passing to and from the dressmaker’s ?”’ 

‘Tt is the oldest daughter of Smith. She is dying 
with the conswmption—but she must work, or her 
little brothers and sisters will starve.” 

“ But take care—get out of the way, quick—quick— 
you will be run over !” 

‘** What a splendid carriage !” 

‘‘ Yes—that belongs to Mr. Deville!” 

He only borrowed and ruined his friend! But the boy 
stole a loaf of bread to keep Ats mother from starving! 





THE PLACE WHERE FLOWERS ARE MADE. 





BY BLANCHE. 





Far away in an isle of a southern sea, 
Where the wavelets play like childhood free; 
Where the skies are bending, in laughter, o’er 
The waving green of that happy shore; 


Where the tiniest things in the world that be 
Are flitting and swinging from spray to tree; 
And music chiming, like silver bells, 

In the dew-drop arch, of gladness tells; 


There rises a palace, with glittering dome, 
And this bright place is the fairies’ home; 
And there in my dreams one night I flew— 
Oh! a brighter dream I never knew. 


Aye, fairer than flush of the morning sky, 
When sun-rays are lingering in beauty nigh, 
Was the pearly hall of that blessed place, 
And the gleam I caught of each happy face. 


They were weaving flowers, in love and song, 
For a weary world, a world of wrong; 

Each sat at her loom, while a bent sunbeam, 
For her shuttle, flew like a lightning gleam. 


One wove the azure with yellow gold, 
Round the violet’s eye the robe to fold; 
Then hung it with leaves of velvet green, 
A drapery fit for a flower I ween. 


One caught the fleece of a cloud of snow 
And spun its threads with the sunset glow; 





Then roses were born, the bright, the faint, 
The blush, the pure, without a taint. 


One gathered the chains from the moon that fell, 
And the silver star-beams they loved so well; 
Then bevies of blossoms, in radiant white, 
Sprang from the loom with love and light. 


One stole the web of shadow-lace, 

Where the moon had hidden her smiling face, 
While her witching glance was peering through, 
As you’ve sometimes known a coquette to do. 


Of this a saddened flower they made, 

And it fell from the loom a pale night-shade ; 

With a thought for the gloomy, a thought for the gay, 
Stamped on its leaves by a weeping fay. 


One rent the veil the angels hold, 

And caught a thread of “ purple and gold,” 
To weave with a skein of tangled light, 
And that flower-woof was passing bright. 


One linked the dew from the fountain’s lip 
With the darkling shade where willows dip, 
And tribes of flowers, that love the spray, 
Were born at the touch of the bright-eyed fay. 


But flowers must fade, and so must dreams, 
And mine had fled with the pale moonbeams ; 
Yet the memory o’er my heart is laid 

Of the fairy palace where flowers are made. 





SONNET. 





BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





WITHDRAW not yet that look of wildering sweetness, 
Or gloom will follow as dull night the day— 

Time hath a golden wing of wondrous fleetness, 
When thou art near to banish grief away. 

The pressure of thy snowy hand in mine 
Sends an electric shiver through my frame— 
Full freely would I barter wealth and fame 





Could I but gain thy love, and intertwine 
Our fates together :—dim are gems compared 
With light that flashes in thy soul-lit eye; 
A prison would a palace seem if shared 
With thee, thou star of my idolatry ! 
Whose radiant glances sway the trembled soul 
As moonlight spells old Ocean’s pulse control. 
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BY FRANK STAR. 





CHAPTER I. 
BULLETS AND BURGUNDY. 


“We tt, Harry, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

It was some three or four years ago that I asked 
him the question. We were both younger than we 
are now, and not much wiser. I had caught him un- 
awares at the rooms of Powell, the painter, gazing 
his eyes out at a portrait that I recognized, with an 
air that let me at once into a world of secrets. It 
was certainly a fair face to look upon, that of Mary 
Lester. The brown hair parted upon a snowy fore- 
head; soft hazel eyes, fringed and shaded by long 
dark lashes; lips just ripe enough to challenge, and 
just resolute enough to deny a kiss, all beaming and 
brilliant with a gentle but expressive smile, that 
seemed enough to melt the very canvas. I could not 
well wonder that Harry was disposed to bow before 
an altar that had received the incense of so many 
hearts. I was half disposed to turn idolator myself. 

“Do about it!” ejaculated Harry; ‘“‘shoot myself!” 

“T suppose that would be according to the best 
authorities,” I rejoined, ‘but perhaps it would 
hardly help the matter! At any rate, we can talk it 
over first. Where shall we dine ?” 

** Meet me at Delmonico’s at five.” 

** Does that mean six?” I asked. 

“Five, precisely. I’ll be there at the strike of 
the clock.” 

‘**T ll meet you at Philippi.” 

We parted at the corner of Park Place, and I 
dropped in at the chambers of Grand Jean, the illus- 
trious, for the purpose of a private Consultation. 
There is nothing like keeping oneself in good re- 
pair. It is difficult to get patched up again, after 
decided dilapidation, but it is easy to cheat Time a 
litte when you have the old fellow by the forelock. 
I have a taste for letters, and know something of 
verse and prose, but of all modern composition com- 
mend me to Grand Jean’s. 

This in passing, by way of parenthesis. At five I 
was at the place of rendezvous. 

‘** Michel,” said I, as we seated ourselves at a little 
marble-top table in the corner, ‘‘ what soup do you 
give your friends to-day ?” 

Harry was in bitter-bad spirits, and I saw it would 
never do to trust him with the bill of fare. 

“* Potage aux hwitres, monsteur,” said Michel, with 
one of his blandest smiles, and with a half-knowing 
toss of his head, that indicated a conscious satisfac- 





tion in catering for those who could appreciate his 
taste. : 

‘** Oyster soup let it be!” 

** Pour un?” inquired Michel. 

“For one, certainly—and Michel, talk English, if 
you love me.” 

Preliminaries settled. Michel iced our glasses, 
and opened a bottle of cabinet champagne. We 
despatched a cotelette dagnean aux petits points 
@asperge silence. A filet de beuf shared the same 
fate. With a ris de veau and a vol au vent, hunger 
was partially appeased. My experience differs from 
that of the poets. Shakspeare did well to put it 
hypothetically—‘‘¢/ music be the food of love.” He 
had reason. Your lover is the hungriest of men. I 
know it in my own case. Never have I studied the 
mysteries of Blancard’s carte half so diligently, or 
made such inroads upon his evisine, as when I have 
been dreaming and doting upon some cherry-lipped 
daughter of Eve, who seemed just to have escaped 
from Eden. There are such in this world. 

This was Harry’s condition. Appetite, however, 
will yield to appliances. Michel suggested, in his 
quiet way, an omelette aux confitwres, and we ac- 
quiesced, rather out of deference to Michel, than 
from any inclination to such indulgence. We were 
well aware that he knew what was proper. 

‘* What shall it be, Harry?” I asked, as the last 
sparkle of the cabinet fell into his goblet. 

“Burgundy.” . 

‘‘Short and sweet, my master. You must have 
been taking lessons in the art of saying many things 
in few words.” 

A gentle tap upon an empty glass brought Michel 
to our side in an instant. 

‘** Michel, a bottle of Burgundy—and look you that 
it de Burgundy, on pain of my Serious displeasure.” 

And, surely enough, Burgundy it was. Delmonico 
Brothers have it in their cellar delicious—the pure 
wine—undisturbed by the passage of the Atlantic. 
But the bottles are like the fair—very good where 
you hit upon the right one—if otherwise, why the 
less we say about it the better. 

By this time the seal on Harry’s lips was broken. 

‘*Frank,” said he, ‘‘do you remember the birth- 
night ball of our old friend, Mrs. Forrest?” 

‘“* That night of the February thaw, when we were 
near being washed away, and the best we could do 
was to float home in our carriages?” 

“The same. Well, it was that night I first saw 
Mary Lester. I was charmed, fascinated, enrgptured! 
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Tt was a case of love at first sight. There was some- 
thing about her that I fancied as I never fancied 
woman before. If I were only a man-milliner now, 
and acquainted with strange tongues, I could in- 
ventory to you every article of dress and orna- 
ment in which she was tricked out that night—for I 
have her now standing before my eyes a8 she stood 
then, as distinctly in feature, form, and vestment,” 
said Harry—‘‘as distinctly—as that glass of Bur- 
gundy—the which, by the way, I will drink to her 
memory.” 

This pause was necessary, to give Harry breath. 
I joined in the toast, and Harry continued— 

‘““T was introduced to her—danced with her— 
chatted with her—and for three hours never lost 
sight of her a moment. She saw that she had made 
an impression. I was fool enough to let her see it. 
Why, what a dunce I made of myself! My eyes 
told her that it was all over with me for this world— 
and if my lips did not tell her so im tpstsstmus verbis, 
it must have been some very unaccountable impulse 
of discretion that prevented me. Why, the very 
floor she stood upon she seemed to consecrate. We 
sat on the sofa, and hunted for rhymes in the sugar 
plums—and, hang me, if I don’t believe that I have 
some of the sweet poetry we found there in my 
pocket at this present speaking.” 

Harry produced his pocket-book, and lo! there 
they were, in the truest inspiration of the confec- 
tioner. What they were I do not precisely remem- 
ber, but Harry thought them tantamount to a confes- 
sion. It is very dangerous for young people to 
indulge in this interchange of sugared compliments. 
It is meddling with edged tools. If my good friend, 
Mrs. Peverelly, could imagine the mischief she is 
innocently causing, by her desperate couplets, she 
would engage a new poet forthwith. Those little 
blue and pink papers, fringed and twisted, and en- 
veloping a sugar plum and a stanza, are the Stockton 
cartridge of the ball-room, and promise to produce a 
complete revolution in amatory warfare. 

‘* Well, Harry, and I.suppose you never got be- 
yond the sugar plums? I’ll yenture to say that with 
your usual good sense in these matters, you have let 
concealment prey on your damask cheek, and never 
told the poor girl, otherwise than by sighs and sus- 
pirations, that you were dying in love with her.” 

“TI can’t say, Frank, that I ever made downright 
love to her in declarations.” 

** And yet this scene you speak of took place four 
months ago by the calendar, and you might have 
found a dozen chances to propose in earnest, and 
ought to have had the wedding day fixed two months 
ago.” 

‘*‘ And so I would have done, Harry. But who the 
devil thought that half-livered Indiaman had the im- 
pudence to think of being in love with any body, and 
least of all with my Mary?” 

‘Ah, Harry—as the old troubadour has it, I fear that 
you have stood like a dastard by, and seen another 
woo and win your lady.” 

“Woo and win her! That’s excellent. It was 
the purest mercantile transaction in the world. He 





saw. her—condescended to be pleased with her—flat- 
tered mamma—talked to the old gentleman of stocks 
and teas—proposed to settle a cool hundred on their 
only daughter, and the matter was settled in less time 
than he would have spent in buying a horse at Tat- 
tersall’s.” 

‘** And what has Miss Lester to say to all this?” 

‘“Why she says, no doubt, what all dutiful and 
affectionate daughters with a fortune in prospect are 
expected to say. ‘I don’t know that I love Mr. 
Rupee at present; but he is an excellent good sort 
of a man, and a first-rate match, and if I don’t love 
him I ought to love him, and dare say that I shall, 
in spite of his white liver and his red nose.’ ” 

** And so you propose to shoot yourself? My dear 
friend, you had much better shoot him, burn the 
house, melt down the old woman in the flames, and 
carry off Mary Lester in triumph. Let the old gen- 
tleman survive long enough to make his will, and 
cut Mary off with a shilling; and then live contented 
and happy the rest of your days on love and me- 
mory.” 

‘< That would be a capital arrangement, to be sure. 
But, Frank, isn’t it a pity that she should marry 
Money- ” 

‘Well, if you think so, there is no time to be lost. 
You have been shilly-shallying, dilly-dallying with 
the damsel, till you deserve to lose her, and I have a 
great mind to punish you by running away with her 
myself.” 

‘““Frank—enough said. I may want your aid in a 
day ortwo. Meantime, while you are ordering the 
carte I'll order the carriage, and we ’I] be off.” 

Michel brought the carte. Taking a thimble-full of 
Delmonico’s 4irschenwasser, and parting with a hand- 
ful of Benton’s mint-drops, we rose from the little 
table in the corner, and sallied into the open air. 


Ce 


CHAPTER II. 
A FAMILY PICTURE. THE BOUQUET. 


THE curtain rises on a domestic scene at Mr. Les- 
ter’s. Our old gentleman was a Sir Giles on a small 
scale. He had begun life in the humblest manner 
possible. Day after day might have seen him, in his 
youth, master of a small stand in the neighborhood of 
Peck Slip, with a few oranges, lemons, and pine- 
apples around him, seeds of his future opulence. 
Years rolled on, and the little orange boy was a 
wholesale grocer in Front street, and with an armful 
of Mrs. Lester occupied one of those dwellings in 
East Broadway that look so very respectable that 
they might almost aspire to be considered, in the 
vulgar parlance, genteel. Mr. Lester had invested 
something of his annual gains in vacant lots, and 
when the high tide of speculation set in, he found 
that his lands were in the deepest of the water. He 
sold out, and Mary Lester, the young and beautiful 
school-girl, was an -heiress. 

It was now Sir Balaam with him. ‘‘ Two puddings 
smoked upon the board.’’ A house in Washington 
square, a carriage and grays, with masters of the old 
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school for his parlor walls, and masters of the newest 
schools for Miss Mary! Wealth he had, and fashion 
he could command. When he sported his yellow 
boys, nobody asked if they came from Peck Slip. 
Pounds sterling he could draw for in figures that 
would count a lord’s income; and as for franes, he 
could pave Manhattan island with them, from the 
annual proceeds of his rent-roll. Who, then, had a 
better right than Mr. Lester to be looking out for a 
splendid match for his daughter? 

It was a somewhat oppressive summer afternoon. 
Mr. Lester had kept up early dining hours through 
all the changes of his fortune. With his yellow silk 
handkerchief thrown over his head and eyes, to ex- 
clude the light and the flies, he was indulging at 
about four of the clock in a serene but profound 
siesta. Mrs. Lester—the truth must be told—had 
also surrendered herself incontinently to the em- 
braces of Morpheus. 

Both were dreaming of Mr. Rupee, with his mil- 
lion of dollars and his red nose. 

Little Mary was lolling upon an ottoman by the 
window, and was dreaming of any body other than 
Mr. Rupee, and of any thing under Heaven saving 
his blushful proboscis, and his liver-bought fortune. 

At this moment a bouquet, thrown gently in at the 
window, fell at her feet. She turned her head to 
peep through the closed-half of the Venetian blind, 
but there was no sign of the messenger who was the 
bearer of the fairy gift. 

From whom could it have come? Mary had re- 
ceived bouquets before—bushels of them—with a 
profusion sometimes truly ludicrous. Almost any 
day of the three hundred and sixty-five she might 
have been smothered in roses—if she had been 
destined to a fate anywise akin to that of the lady 
who was buried in jewels. But never before, per- 
haps, had a bouquet so touched her curiosity. It was 
known that she was engaged to Mr. Rupee—and 
there had, of course, been a general disappearance 
of her lovers. They had scattered in flocks, as the 
migratory birds do on the first cold day. Her chim- 
ney-piece and centre-table, on the second evening 
afier that event, were as vacant of any floral embel- 
lishment as if it had been a signal for the death of 
the flowers, and no more were destined to bloom. 
Mr. Rupee was not a man with a taste for these 
frivolities; he made love like a merchant. “To 
divide and conquer,” is the motto of tyrants—Mr. 
Rupee conquered by addition and multiplication— 
balance sheets were his love letters—notes of hand 
were his billets-doux. 

Mary did not for a moment suspect, therefore, that 
the flowers were a surprise of Mr. Rupee, to herald 
his unexpected return. She knew that he had gone 
to the East upon business, and that he could not be 
looked for till he had sold a cargo of tea. 

She ran over the roll of her admirers. One by one 
they passed before her, shadowy and dim, like the 
procession of Richard’s tent-scene. To whom was 
she indebted for the flowers? Well she knew whom 
she wished it might be; and yet, though she well 
suspected, she did not row who it was. 





Ah, Mary—Mary! why dream you now? Is it 
not quite too late? Is not the compact sealed? Are 
you not bonded and mortgaged? The deed may not 
yet be put on record, but it is signed and delivered! 
Little you may have had to do with it—but is not 
papa’s will the supreme law? You may prefer a 
face where the red is in the cheek instead of the 
nose; but papa and mamma have not so much taste 
in spreading colors! Look to it well! for I fear that 
you are in a bad way; and that you will prove a false 
mistress to Mr. Rupee! 


CHAPTER IIL. 


AT HOME AND NOT AT HOME. ALMOST A SCENE. 


‘‘T am at home,” said Miss Lester, as the servant 
handed her Mr. Harry Stanhope’s card. The bouquet 
which she had received so mysteriously the evening 
before stood alone upon the centre-tabie, looking as 
freshly as if the flower had been but just gathered. 
Your hot-house plants sometimes keep their colors 
wonderfully. 

“T am most happy, Miss Lester,” said Harry, with 
a gay air, as he entered, ‘‘to pay my respects to you 
—and my congratulations, I might add, if the fortu- 
nate gentleman were not on such an occasion en- 
titled to all of them.” 

“Stolen from Sir Charles, I presume, Mr. Stan- 
hope,” rejoined Mary, vexed somewhat at the indif- 
ferent air of her admirer, and for the first time, per- 
haps, in their acquaintance. 

One word of parenthesis, if you please, and the 
thread of their discourse shall suffer no further inter- 
ruption. Harry Stanhope was in love, desperately 
in love, and had been so from the first moment he 
beheld the fair creature who was now before him. 
Night and day he had dreamed of her. His exist- 
ence had become a single idea. The sky mirrored 
to him but a single image. The air whispered'to 
him but a single voice. All other thoughts, hopes, 
wishes, expectations, had been absorbed in a single 
object. And yet it would seem that he was only 
studious to conceal the. true state of his feelings from 
her who was best entitled to the knowledge of them. 
He was proud, sensitive, imaginative, exacting. He 
thought it was Mary’s province to divine his senti- 
ments, to read the heart that he kept closed to her, to 
fathomsthe sealed depths of his spirit. The gallants 
by whom Mary was surrounded were as vain, idle, 
and trifling, as the admirers of a girl of fortune and 
fashion are apt to be; and Harry shrunk from what 
he thought the unworthy competition. He did not 
choose to run the risk of being noted among the 
hangers-on of an heiress. When all others were 
chattering in her presence with the most provoking 
volubility, Harry could only look with a mixed feel- 
ing of contempt and envy upon the empty-headed 
rattlers who were so accurately posted up in all the 
current gossip and scandal, and who so eclipsed him 
in their discreet criticisms upon the weather. On 
their first introduction, he had been brilliant and 
buoyant, and had charmed Mary with the grace, 
fluency, and wit of his conversation—but the moment 
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he suspected the state of his own feelings, and 
thought it .might be suspected by others, he be- 
came constrained and cold, distant and deferential, 
to a degree that would have led any one but a very 
accurate reader of the human heart to suppose that 
Mary Lester was the last young lady of his acquaint- 
ance to whom he desired to make himself particu- 
larly agreeabie. 

And how was it with the lady? Very much as 
you might suppose. -Harry had proved a complete 
riddle to her. Gay and elegant as she first knew 
him, she was dazzled and charmed by his intellectual 
accomplishment. Retiring, abstracted, and taciturn, 
as he afterwards became, she thought him indifferent 
to all others, and quite absorbed in himself. His 
deference to her was the well-bred politeness of a 
man of the world. His silence was the result of that 
abstraction which marks a person who is busied with 
other scenes than those about him, and wandering 
among other companions. His outward manifesta- 
tions were those, indeed, of a proud and selfish man, 
and how could Mary enter those inner chambers of 
his heart, and walk in them in the light of his own 
spirit? 

And yet I cannot say that Harry had passed un- 
marked among her admirers. He had puzzled his 
mistress. He had made her think of him, and, per- 
haps, sometimes question her own heart in regard 
to him; but he had not taught her to love him, for he 
had not taught her that he himself loved. 

Such was the state of things when Mr. Rupee pro- 
posed for the daughter, and was accepted—by the 
parents. Mary was lured by the splendor of the 
match. Her maiden meditations, she flattered her- 
self, were fancy free—and Mr. Rupee’s widow, at 
five-and-twenty, would become inevitably the wealth- 
iest single woman in the country. Besides, she well 
knew that it would never break Mr. Rupee’s heart 
if he should be jilted; and I do believe, if the truth 
could ever come out, there was a lingering, half- 
emerging, half-hidden notion that such an event 
might at least astonish Mr. Stanhope. 

Bless me! what a digression! Revenons! 

“No, Miss Lester,” said Harry, “‘I have not 
robbed Sir Charles this time. Miss Lester knows 
that my congratulations must be too sincere to be 
borrowed.” — 

His lips quivered slightly as he spoke, and there 
was a bitter something in his tone that cannot be 
transferred to paper. 

Harry was bent upon making good use of his time. 
He felt at last how miserably he had trifled with his 
happiness—how unwisely he had locked up in him- 
self the thoughts and passions which he, should have 
poured forth with the prodigal fervor of love; and 
how bitter the repentance that was in prospect, if he 
should fail in the course he had marked out for him- 
self. But Harry was something of a fatalist. He 
believed that Mary Lester was intended for his 
bride; and that these celestial arrangements may 
be interrupted, but cannot be thwarted by sublunary 
intervention. He was sincere in his love, and confi- 
dent in his destiny. 


‘‘ Miss Lester,” said Harry, as he seated himself 
by her side upon the ottoman, “I cannot, indeed, 
congratulate you upon an event which is to me the 
most painful of my life, and which is to be consum- 
mated by a sacrifice that I would lay down my life to 
avert.” 

‘*Mr. Stanhope,” exclaimed Mary, in a depreca- 
tory tone, while the color retreated from her cheek, 
only to rush back and flood it with a blush. 

‘*Nay, Miss Lester, I beg of you to hear me. 
What I say will, perhaps, sound strangely to you— 
but, by our friendship, I entreat you to listen. Hear 
me through—think that you are listening to a mad- 
man, if you please—and when I have finished,” he 
added, relapsing into a tone of levity and badinage, 
which he could not avoid in his most passionate mo- 
ments, as if he scorned himself for the indulgence of 
sentiments which another might fail to understand— 
‘‘ ring for the servant and order a straight-waistcoat.” 

“Well,” said Mary, laughing, ‘‘ with that privilege 
in prospect, I ’Il promise to hear all that you have to 
say. It is not often that you are disposed to weary 
your friends by over-talking them.” 

Harry’s sneering devil served him a good turn this 
time. The ice was now broken. He had obtaineda 
carte-blanche of insanity, and could be as mad as he 
pleased. Mary was not indisposed to listen, and, 
strange as it may seem, never once thought how far 
it might be agreeable to Mr. Rupee. 

** Mary Lester,” resumed Harry, ‘if I seem for a 
moment to trespass upon my privilege, remember 
that the punishment is in your own hands, and that 
you can the more justly inflict it, and with heartier 
good will, when you shall know the full extent of 
my transgression. The world says that you are en- 
gaged to be married, and what the world says is, I 
suppose, at least half true. I do not ask you to con- 
firm it by your words.” 

Harry fixed his calm, steady eye upon the asto- 
nished girl—watching every change of her counte- 
nance, every play of emotion, with a vigilance that 
did not suffer a hue or breath to escape him. He 
was playing for a large stake—a desperate, though 
not an experienced gamester with women’s hearts. 
Mary lifted her face to the speaker, and met that 
quiet, resolute gaze, and she could not but wonder 
and listen. 

“I fear, Miss Lester, and pardon me for speaking 
my mind freely, that you have not well consulted for 
your own happiness. I know you too well to be- 
lieve—and there need be no concealment among old 
friends—that you Jove the gentleman whom you are 
engaged to marry.” 

Sir!” exclaimed Mary, rising—but, at the mo- 
ment, the servant entered with a card. Miss Lester 
could not be an actor in a scene under such circum- 
stances. She suppressed her rising indignation, and 
informed the servant that she was not at home. 
Advancing to the table, she plucked a bud from the 
bouquet—and resumed her seat. 

Alas! that the best plots should fail! Harry thought 
himself sure of victory, because he had laid out abattle 
that would have done honor to the most scientific 
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master of the tactics of love. But there was a greater 
general in the field than himself—Love, THE Con- 
QUEROR! 

Harry was thrown from his balance by the natural 
indignation of Miss Lester at his audacious language ; 
nor was his equilibrium restored by the signs of the 
subsequent occurrence. 

‘Pardon me, my dear Miss Lester,” he resumed, 
‘‘pardon me, if I have given oflence—and yet with- 
out offence I fear that I cannot utter what it behooves 
you to know and to ponder on.” 

Mary could not muster courage to look or reply. 
She gazed very earnestly at the bud, and commenced 
an examination of its internal economy with a most 
floral interest and zeal. 

It is surprising what an awkward thing it is to a 
beginner to make a declaration of love. We do well 
what we do confidently—and we do confidently what 
we have done often. Your half dozen first declara- 
tions must be always more or less formal, stately and 
cold. It is only with the facility of practice that a 
man can make love as he ought, or a lady accept or 
decline with proper grace. I once knew a verdant 
youth, who made epistolary love—iove on white 
paper, gilt-edged probably, fringed with forget-me- 
nots, and sealed with a Cupid. He received a note 
in reply, taken bodily from the ‘‘Complete Letter 
Writer,” with every ‘other word of more than two 
syllables mis-spelt. So badly did his lady spell, that 
she wrote “ Yes”—‘* No.” That he was refused, 
therefore, my friend attributed to the bad spelling— 
but he did not think it at all necessary to renew 
his propositions, or even to demand an explana- 
lion. . 

Harry, however, had a task to perform of double 
difficulty. There were seeming impressions to be 
removed. It was worse than courting a widow, 
whose husband has been “two months dead—nay, 
not so much—not two!” 

‘*You are engaged to Mr. Rupee,” continued 
Harry, ‘“‘and propose to marry him; and yet you 
can select a dozen from your acquaintance, to any 
one of whom, with the ‘lendings’ off, you would 
postpone Mr. Rupee. Nay, Mary Lester, remember 
your promise and my privilege. Hear me out, and I 
will then fly your presence forever. 

‘* Tf not a dozen, Mary, I know there is at least one 
to whom Mr. Rupee and all the world should be 
postponed—if the deepest and most passionate love 
with which woman was ever won deserve the only 
return that it is in woman’s power to bestow. Never, 
Mary, have I profaned your ear with the ready com- 
pliments, which are but the current coin of false 
sentiment—and most prodigally lavished by those 
who have the smallest stores of real feeling to draw 
upon. In my utter scorn and abhorrence of the 
facile flattery of words in which you were daily and 
hourly addressed—I never flattered you, for there 
was no lie in the voiceless admiration with which I 
gazed upon you—and was happy. And even now, 
my dearest, when the world’s fame has given you to 
another—which other’s you are not in spirit, and 
never can be—I know that your own heart bears 
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willing testimony to my truth, and that its pulses 
beat-in responsive harmony to mine!” 

What did our beautiful Mary? Here was a situa- 
tion and a scene, to be sure. She who was on the 
point of becoming Mrs. Rupee, to be told that she 
did not love Mr. Rupee, and that she was destined to 
become Mrs. Somebody Else. 

True enough it was that Mary did not love Mr. 
Rupee, and she knew it very well. Equally true 
was it that Mary did love Mr. Harry Stanhope, and 
till this moment knew nothing about it. The com- 
bustible materials had been collecting for months, but 
till now the match had never been applied to them. 
Spontaneous ignition is more common in apothecaries’ 
shops than it is in the hearts of young maidens. 

I do not know that the circumstance will meet the 
approbation of my elderly readers, but while Mary 
hid her face in her hands, Harry interpreted her 
silence as consent, and passing his arm about her 
waist, drew her gently to his side and imprinted a 
glowing kiss upon her forehead. As impulsively she 
lifted her eyes to his; in that glance their spirits met 
and mingled, and the two souls were so interfused 
and blended, that what Heaven has joined together 
Mr. Rupee will find it very difficult to separate ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


Before the scene above recorded had led to its in- 
evitable denouement, I was on my way to foreign 
climes, and under the shadow of the pyramids, and 
among the sands of the desert, I had almost forgotten 
the existence of Mary Lester. 

Meanwhile the lordly Croton had been diverted 
from its primeval pathway, and was lifting its 
haughty head, plumed and crested and flashing in the 


noontide sun, in the very rush and crowd of the | 


tumultuous and admiring city. 

As I strolled into the Park, to cool myself in its 
shadows and spray, a day or two only after my re- 
turn, I caught the glimpse of a fair face that. was 
familiar to me, and that seemed half beaming a wel- 
come recognition. I could not at the moment recall 
its owner. Whether I had seen in it my dreams 
only, or it were the grown up image of one of my 
infant loves, I could not for the life of me imagine. 

I was not long left in doubt. A gentleman and a 
boy of some two or three years old completed the 
party to which my fair stranger belonged. We met. 

‘Frank, my boy,” exclaimed a joyous, ringing 
voice that might have startled the chimes at midnight, 
‘run and jump on uncle’s neck, and thank him that 
you are playing here to-day, with so amiable a 
papa 199 

Sure enough it was all my doing! “And then, 
Harry, because you did not shoot yourself, nor jump 
into the Hudson, nor do any other crazy thing, you 
think I am entitled to the credit of it!” 

Mary Stanhope looked a little inqusitively, but I 
did not make myself ridiculous by undertaking to 
explain mysteries between lovers. 

‘* You see, Frank, that I have named our first boy 
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after you, to keep alive the tradition of your having 
saved my life—just as it were by the turn of a die. 
I have often, thought of applying to the Humane 
Society to give you a medal in commemoration, of 
that event.” 


‘* No, Harry, we’ll dispense with the medal. 1”|] 
be content with having played even my humble part 
in adding this sterling little coin—stamped with 
your face and my name—to the large currency of 
mankind '” 





MANDAN IN DOG-DANCE COSTUME. 


(WITH AN ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVING.) 


Tue public is familiar with the melancholy history 
of the Mandans. When Catlin first visited them they 
were a thriving people, with numerous villages, 
many warriors and large possessions. Their man- 
ners were gentle and their religious rites peculiarly 
interesting. The fervid imagination of the traveler 
could easily trace a resemblance between their sacred 
ceremonies and the august worship of the Jews, and, 
adopting the idea of earlier writers, he speculated on 
the probability of their being descendants of the lost 
ten tribes. But just as the American public was be- 
ginning to interest itself in the history of this curious 
people, that terrific scourge, the small-pox, broke out 
in the Mandan villages, and, in a few months, swept 
off the whole nation. A traveler, who passed through 
their country immediately after this destructive 
visitation, draws a graphic picture of the desolation 
left by the scourge. The once populous villages 
were deserted; the unburied strewed the path for 
miles; and if, perchance, a living object. were seen, 
its haggard and diseased countenance made the 
spectator shudder. The few who survived the ter- 
rible calamity took refuge with neighboring tribes, 
You may traverse the plains where the Mandans 
once lived, but not a solitary remnant of that inter- 
esting people will you find. Like the melting of a 
snow wreath they have vanished way. 

What was learned by Catlin and others of the 
curious habits of the Mandans becomes, under these 
circumstances, of unusual value. We shall, there- 
fore give, from time to time, descriptions of some of 
their more striking customs and religious rites. For 
the present month we present a description of the 
Dog-Dance, accompanying it with a striking illustra- 
tion, representing a celebrated chief, Pehriska-Rupe, 
attired in its costume. 

The practice of dividing the tribe into bands, or 
companies, distinguished from each other by their 
dress, and governed by their own laws, is universal 
among the Indians of the Upper Missouri. The 
Mandans divided their people into these bands accord- 
ing toage. Thus, all between ten and fifteen years 
of ‘age, were called ‘foolish dogs,” or “the dogs 
whose name is not known.” To this, as to every 
other class, belonged a distinctive dance, which was 


performed on various solemn occasions. When a 





boy desired to enter this band, he went to one of its 
members and endeavored to purchase his war-pipe, 
rank, dance, song, &c., and if a bargain were struck, 
the buyer succeeded to the membership, with all its im- 
munities, vacated by the seller, who then, in turn, 
sought admission, by the same means, into the next 
higher band, called that of “the crows or ravens.”’ 
There were, in all, six of these bands; and admission 
into each was obtained in rotation, by purchase, on the 
candidate arriving at the proper age. The sixth class 
was composed of all above fifty years of age. 

The third, fourth and fifth bands were those of most 
importance, because they comprised all the fighting 
men of the nation of mature age. Of these, the 
fourth band was, probably, the most honored. It 
was called “‘the band of the dogs.” Each member 
wore, in the dance, a large cap of colored cloth, to 
which a great number of ravens’, magpies’ and 
owls’ feathers were fastened, adorned with dyed 
horse-hair and strips of ermine. He also carried a 
large war-pipe made of the wing bone of a swan. 
Three of the band were honorably distinguished from 
the rest by strips of red cloth hanging down the back ; 
and it was the duty of these men, if any one threw a 
piece of meat on the ground, during the progress of 
the dance, and said, ‘ there, dog, eat,” to fall on it 
and devour it raw, like dogs or beasts of prey. But 
the meaning of this custom was never explained. 
The splendid illustration affixed to this represents 
Pehriska-Rupe in the costume of one of these three. 

No person presumed to join in one of these dances 
unless he belonged to the class or band, to whom that 
dance was peculiar. Admission into the band could 
never be obtained except by purchase. During the 
festivities that always followed the matriculation of 
the candidate—if we may use the term—it was the 
custom for him, if married, to give up his wife to the 
seller; if unmarried he would sometimes travel to a 
great distance to ask a friend for his wife, who ac- 
cordingly went with him, and, on the evenings of the 
dance, gave up his own wives for his friend. 

It was a tradition of the Mandans that they formerly 
lived in the interior of the globe, where they knew no 
enemies, but that, on ascending to the surface of the 
earth, their chief founded these bands to give them 
tuition and warlike practice. 














THE HAUNTED ADJUTANT. 


A TRADITION OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘*‘ By Jove, the ghost has a good taste in quarters!” 
exclaimed the young Captain Hazlehurst, as he stood 
with his back toa rousing fire, (in ‘‘a gentlemanly 
attitude,” like Mrs. Todgers,) and complacently sur- 
veyed the comfortable apartment of which he had 
just taken possession. And, indeed, there were few 
gentlemen of his rank in his majesty’s army that 
were better lodged than he. It was a spacious room 
on what Americans call the second, and Englishmen 
the first, floor of a large, old-fashioned house, 
situated in a narrow street, leading out of Hanover 
street, far down ‘in the depths of the ‘“‘ North End” of 
Boston. The house had been the residence of a 
patriotic gentleman, who had found it convenient to 
take his departure in such speed from the town, as 
the siege was fast enclosing it in its iron embrace, 
that he had left all his furniture and appliances of 
luxurious life behind him as they stood. Several 
officers of higher rank than its present occupant had 
successively inhabited it, but, on one pretence or 
another, they had all of them in succession exchanged 
it for other quarters. They gave no credit, not they, 
to the foolish stories which were rife among the 
common people and the soldiery, to the discredit. of 
the character of the house. They begged it might be 
understood that it was no superstitious folly that caused 
the shifting of their quarters; but then it was too 
far from parade, or it was in too confined a situation, 
or the kitchen chimney smoked, or there was. some 
other very sufficient reason for the removal. And 
let no one think the worse of those gallant gentle- 
men, if their actual motives did not exactly corres- 
pond with these plausible pretences. Many a hero 
has been afraid to go to bed in the dark, and many a 
fire-eater, who would storm a battery of cannon 
without flinching, might be frightened out of his wits 
by a white sheet and adrag-chain. At least it was 
so in the good old times, before ghosts-were snubbed 
and sent to Coventry; when they were welcomed 
with a fearful joy to the drawing-room fireside, and 
before they were injuriously driven thence, first-to 
the nursery, and thence again to the servants’ hall, 
and at last reduced to scour out kettles, on their 
knees, with the fat, foolish seullion in the kitchen. 
Dear souls, you are a much abused generation! It 
is no wonder that you are cowed, and are ashamed 
to show your faces in good company. Confound this 
march of mind! It has hardly left us a good com- 
fortable superstition to our backs! 

Be this as it may, there stood the gallant Captain 
Hazlehurst, looking round upon his new domain. 
And a comfortable-looking domain it was, as I said 
before. The walls were paneled in longitudinal 
compartments, each bordered with the “egg and 





anchor” carvings in which the souls. of our fore~ 
fathers delighted. Two portraits,adornedithe side of. 
the room opposite the fireplace, one. of a, beautiful 
girl of eighteen, of that. peculiar style which. com- 
bines dark flashing eyes with blonde ,hair, the ex- 
quisite glow of whose skin, and the inimitable finish. 
of whose point lace ruffles could have owned no 
other hand than Copley’s; and the other, an elderly 
gentleman, in a full-bottomed wig and formal cataract 
of cravat pouring down over his laced: waistcoat, 
plainly the work of an earlier and an inferior artist. 
Between the windows on your left, as you turned: 
what Lord Castlereagh used to call ‘‘ a back front” 
to the fire, was a tall mirror, in a frame of tarnished. 
gold, surmounted by a bird of nondescript character- 
istics, which a naturalist‘ might class with eagles, 
with pelicans, or with herons at his pleasure; Be- 
neath the glass stood a low, curiously carved chest 
of drawers, the handles and key-holes flashing back, 
the fire from their glittering brasses. Upon this stood 
a Japan, or rather a Chinese dressing-case, with 
curious drawers in the centre, and comical little 
doors at the sides, and gold mandarins, ‘* with women’s 
faces,” and mandarinesses, ‘‘ with yet more woman- 
ish expressions,” taking tea all over it: with much 
contentment, upon a glossy background.. Opposite 
the glass stood the bedstead, none of your modern 
French abominations stuck upon the side of the wall 


like a hornet’s nest, but a substantial, solid, imposing — 


four-poster, whith chintz draperies above, and drape- 
ries below, which I am not upholsterer enough. to 
describe. The bed itself puffed up in all the elas- 
ticity of feathers, as beds of any character were wont 
to do, before patlasses and matresses came in from 
France, with Jacobinism and thin potations. The 
table in the centre of the room was round,. of shining 
mahogony, its edges scalloped, its legs clasping large 
balls in their claws, as if about to engage in a game 
of bowls. The chairs were heavy and hair-seated, 
the backs presenting a sort of mahogany lace-work, 
of a strange pattern, and unfolding themselves out- 
ward at the top, in a bell-like expansion. And, then, 
if you turn and examine the mantelpiece, it will re- 
ward your trouble. The curious carvings of gro- 
tesque heads on either side, and the delicate sculpture 
of fruits and flowers in the centre were the work of 
no mean artificer. And then the Dutch tiles guarding 
the orifice of the fireplace! Heavens! it is strange 
that so much piety should have been left to our 
ancestors, when their earliest ideas of saints and 
patriarchs were derived from those earthen tablets ! 
What bandy-legged kings and dumpy queens! What 
squat prophets and squab apostles! I see now, in 
my mind’s eye, King David ogling a Bathsheba from 
the roof of his house, whose portraiture excited my 
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youthful horror at the taste, rather than at the crime, 
of his Hebrew majesty. But there they were in blue 
and white, grim, grisly and grotesque; the blazing 
logs below lighting up their square faces and repair- 
ing their haloes with a light not their own. The 
andirons, too, and the shovel and tongs were well 
worthy a description; especially as they are likely 
soon to become an extinct generation, whose very 
name will be a puzzle to future antiquaries. But my 
story is waiting for me, and will soon get impatient. 
But you must take a glance at the roaring wood fire 
which goes crackling up the chimney, and acknow- 
ledge its superiority over the pitiful grates and sub- 
terranean furnaces which are drying up the present 
generation to mummies. If flesh be indeed grass, 
anthracite will soon desiccate the American public 
into a very creditable hortus siccus. Was there any 
thing else in the room demanding notice? O yes, 
there was the carpet, a heavy Turkey one, half worn, 
and evidently promoted, “like a crab, backward,” 
from the parlor to the best chamber. On either side 
of the fireplace was a closet, each with a window 
and a window-seat, the one on the right hand side 
large enough to contain a bed for the captain’s ser- 
vant, who had stipulated for this arrangement before 
consenting to accompany his master to a house of so 
dubious a reputation. 

** By Jove, the ghost has a good taste in quarters!” 
exclaimed Captain Hazlehurst, rubbing his hands and 
then giving them one gentle pat together, expressive 
of infinite content. “It is certainly much to his 
credit to prefer such snug lodgings as these to a 
mouldy church-yard or a damp, dilapidated old ruin.” 
Then drawing up the easiest of the chairs to the front 
of the fire, (it is a strange instinct which always tells 
man which chair is the easiest!) he established one 
foot on either andiron, and resigned himself to the 
comforts of his situation in an attitude rather redolent 
of ease than grace. But a handsome young fellow of 
two-and-twenty may twist his limbs into any posture 
without much danger of criticism. And it was a 
night fitted for the intensest comfort. The wind 
roared down the chimney; the snow was dashed 
against the windows in fitful gusts; the old elm 
which overshadowed the house groaned and creaked 
as it tossed its huge arms about in the storm. Tibullus 
himself could not have wished for one more conge- 
nial to his notions of enjoyment, as he has recorded 
them in his immortal couplet. Having thus taken a 
survey of his new dominion, and imbibed as much 
caloric as his sitting man was fitted to take in, he 
naturally began to think about his supper. ‘I won- 
der where that rascal John can be,” said he a little 
testily, ‘‘ he has had ‘time enough to go to the Green 
Dragon and back again fifty times since he went out. 
But there he comes,” he continued, in a milder tone, 
as he heard a man’s step ascending the stairs; ‘‘ but 
how happened it that I did not hear him open the hall 
door?” The steps ascended the stairs slowly and 
heavily, and then came “tramp, tramp,” along the 
entry, till they appeared to stop at the door of the 
room. ‘Come in, can’t you!” called out the impa- 
tient adjutant, (for he was adjutant, as well as cap- 





tain, as you shall presently hear.) ‘ What the devil 
are you stopping for?” Then recollecting that John 
might by possibility come with both hands full, 
(though fortune never does,) he jumped up and in- 
continently flung the door open to its utmost capacity 
of swing. And was not John obliged to him for this 
timely assistance? Why, bless you, he wasn’t 
there! No! Who was there then? If any body, it 
was that personage well known in the best regulated 
families by the name of Mr. Nobody. In short, there 
was nobody there. 

“Whew !” softly whistled the captain, if this is the 
ghost he is a heavy heeled lubber, and it’s hard if I 
can’t catch him, and lay him, if not in the Red Sea, 
at least in some of his own claret.” With these 
words he took a candle from the table, and a stout 
regimental cane, such as officers wore in those days 
at drills and off duty, from behind the door, and pro- 
ceeded coolly to search the hall and the chambers 
opening out of it. But it was all to no purpose. The 
ghost, if it were one, had vanished, and not left so 
much as a “melodious twang” behind it. “ It’s 
very strange,” he soliloquized. ‘Could it be that 
villain John making game of me? If it be—but no, 
it’s impossible!” And the impossibility was soon 
put beyond a doubt, by a multitudinous stamping and 
kicking in the porch, such as indicates a return from 
a walk through a deep snow-storm, and then by a 
sudden opening of the hall door, which admitted 
John, and a furious draught of wind and snow by 
way of accompaniments. The doors above banged 
to, the captain’s light blew out, and a fresh stamping, 
kicking and shaking bore noisy evidence that the 
new comer was none other than John himself in the 
flesh. Captain Hazlehurst stole back into his room, 
not caring to acknowledge the extreme civility of his 
disembodied visiter, in making him a call so very 
early after his arrival; though, in his secret heart, he 
could not but think him “ most infernally polite.” 
He had scarcely resumed his chair and relighted his 
candle when the veritable John made his appear- 
ance, his shaggy great coat white with snow, and 
making altogether a spectral appearance in very 
good keeping with his whereabouts. 

“Why, John,” said his master, “I thought the 
ghost must have got you, and my supper into the 
bargain.” 

““O, dear, your honor,” cried John, setting down 
his basket, and taking off his great coat, ‘“ please 
do n’t talk in that sort of way. The ghosts are made 
quite mad-like when they hear themselves made fun 
of. I was almost afraid to come up those creaking 
stairs. My grandmother once—” 

** Never mind your grandmother just now, John,” 
interrupted his master, ‘‘but let me see what you 
have got in your basket; for I am hungry enough to 
eat a ghost myself, if it should appear in the shape of 
a boiled scrag of mutton, like the one at Oxford, 
which was laid by eating him with turnips and melted 
butter.” 

John groaned in spirit at this blasphemy against the 
powers of the air, as a Methodist may do when some 
unlucky scapegrace raps out an oath in a stage- 
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coach. However, he proceeded to lay a snowy nap- 
kin over the table, and then to produce from his 
basket a cold chicken, some slices of ham, and bread 
and butter and cheese, which he duly disposed upon 
the board. From a yet lower deep he evoked a string 
of sausages and a dozen potatoes in the prime of their 
age. Witha precision which showed him to be an 
old campaigner, he next deposited the potatoes in the 
ashes upon the hearth, and taking down a small 
saucepan from the closet, began to fry the sausages, 
which soon sent up an aromatic perfume, that might 
well summon to the presence any spirit yet in the 
body, whatever its efect might be on one that had 
shuftled off his mortal coil. When these conjurations 
were over, he deposited the result with the other 
comestibles (one of your slang authors would say 
‘‘ combustibles,” but I am always scrupulously ele- 
gant,) upon the table, and then intimated -to his mas- 
ter that there was nothing to wait for. While the 
young soldier was carrying the war with spirit into 
the enemy’s country, his faithful squire was not idle 
in his yet unfinished vecation. He took down a 
silver tankard, with a heavy lid falling back on its 
hinges upon the solid handle, and slicing the lemons, 
and heating the water, and mixing the sugar, and 
pouring (I grieve to say) the rum, he compounded 
that insidious concoction with which our sires wel- 
comed the noon, bade farewell to the departing sun, 
and chased the shades of night. When the ingre- 
dients were duly mixed, and the whole made “slab 
and good,”’ he set it down upon the glowing coals, to 
acquire a new fire from without to reinforce that 
within. 

His supper ended, and his libation poured, Hazle- 
hurst prepared for bed. He could not help revolving 
the sounds he had heard over in his mind, and he 
was fully of the opinion that there was some trick 
designed him by his comrades or some waggish 
rebels. He thought it was entirely contrary to the 
etiquette of the spirit-land for its accredited envoys 
to go creaking about in clouted, hobnailed shoes, like 
alive ploughman. “ Gliding,” ‘‘ skimming,” “ float- 
ing,” “ sailing,” he well knew to be the appropriate 
mode of ghostly locomotion, but as to stamping and 
clumping, he believed them to be unworthy of any 
goblin of good breeding and a liberal education. So 
he was resolved to be upon his guard. John lingered 
about his master’s toilet as long as he could, and 
seemed loth to depart. 

‘‘And so your honor does n’t believe there is any 
ghost at all?” he suggested. 

‘‘ Ghost!” his master responded, as he untied his 
right garter, ‘‘I believe there’s no ghost but has a 
head to be broken, and a—hinder man—to be kicked ; 
and so I advise all such gentry to keep out of my 
reach!” 

‘¢Q Lord! I wish your honor would n’t talk in that 
sort of way. My grandmother—” 

‘‘ Plague take your grandmother,” cried the captain 
peevishly, slipping his left leg out of his scarlet un- 
mentionables, (they called them breeches in those 
days,) “you are half a granny yourself. I tell you 
no ghost will dare to come within the reach of these 
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magic circles”—pointing as he spoke to the muzzles 
of his pistols—‘ if they do, they ’ll find that there is 
a spell in them that will soon send them packing to 
the Red Sea.” 

He spoke thus in a raised tone of voice, and then 
cocked and uncocked his pistols, that his words and 
their “ strange quick jar” might fall upon the ears of 
the walls, if, peradventure, as often happens, they 
were provided with them. 

“But, Lord bless you! what good will they do, 
sir?” persisted John. “I heard of a ghost once that 
caught a brace of bullets in his hand, and flung them 
back in the gentleman’s face that fired them at him.” 

‘« Then, I shall save my lead, at any rate,” rejoined 
the captain, laughing; “‘ but to bed with you, for I 
am tired and sleepy.” With these words he turned 
into bed, and the unlucky John, after replenishing the 
fire, and clearing away the things, was fain to do 
likewise. 

But though Captain Hazlehurst pretended to be 
asleep, he was never more broad awake in his life. 
He lay for a good while watching the flickering 
phantoms which danced in the light of the wood fire 
upon the panels of his chamber. And then he 
thought a multitude of thoughts, for there are no such 
promoters of thought as night and watchfulness. The 
steps which he had heard in the evening certainly 
suggested some of his meditations; but he was not 
superstitious, and believed they appertained to some 
being of flesh and blood, whom it was his business 
not to be afraid of. As he had seen the door carefully 
bolted, and had, beside, double locked it and put the 
key under his pillow, he felt tolerably secure from 
any Visitants, other than such as might make their 

entrance through the keyhole, without some sufficient 
warning of their approach. These thoughts, then, 
soon vanished from his mind, and his imagination 
was soon a thousand leagues away, disporting itself 
in the glades of the park of his ancestors, watching 
the deer in the fern, the swans on the stream, or the 
whirring covies as they rose from the cover. There 
he saw himself, and perhaps a fairer form or two, 
wandering through its paths, or sitting at the foot of 
its old trees, in the light of that farewell sun which 
ever sheds a Claude-like glow around our last day at 
home, when we live it over again in other days and 
distant climes. And, perhaps, the scene changed to 
his ancestral hall, and it was evening, and the lights 
shone bright upon his father’s erect form and thought- 
ful face, upon his mother’s placid brow and calm 
smile, upon the manly figures of his brothers, and 
the graceful shapes of his sisters, as he saw them all 
on the night before his departure for America. And 
there were those other forms, too, that had been with 
him in the park, (who were not exactly sisters, but 
who would have been almost as much missed from 
the dream-circle as they,) they were there, too, and 
he was leading down with them the country dance, 
(for, alas! the waltz, and even the quadrille, then 
were not,) with interludes in the intervals of the 
dance, which are very well to dream about, but 
which it would be a breach of the confidence reposed 
in me to reveal. And then he thought, too, of the 
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charming, the perplexing Clara Forrester, his latest 
flame, (for I grieve to say that my hero was wn peu 
volage,) who had made more of an impression upon 
him than he cared to admit, even to himself, was 
within the power of a provincial beauty. His 
visions, however, grew more and more indistinct, 
and, like many a sleepless lover before him, he 
was soon sound asleep. 

He had not been long asleep when he was aroused 
by a hurried shake, and a gasping entreaty to awake. 
He instinctively seized his pistols, and was near put- 
ting them to their natural uses without further in- 
quiry, when he was stopped by the voice of John. 

“Don’t fire, captain—do n’t fire, your honor. . It’s 
the ghost—the ghost!” 

‘*D—n the ghost!” exclaimed the captain, pro- 
voked, as gentlemen are apt to be, at being waked out 
of their first sleep, “‘I’ve a great mind to make a 
ghost of you, you blockhead.” 

** But do n’t you hear him, your honor,” prided John, 
in an agony of terror, ‘‘ don’t you hear him walking 
about over our heads, as it—” 

‘Hold your tongue, can’t you, and let me listen,” 
said his master, whose attention was thoroughly 
aroused by this intimation of the character of the 
ghostly visitation. He listened, and heard the same 
heavy tread, stepping backward and forward, with 
slow and measured step, in the chamber directly 
over his head. 

“Give me my cloak, you villain,’ exclaimed 
Hazlehurst, as he leaped out of bed and ensconced 
his feet in his slippers, ‘‘and light the candle and 
come along with me.” 

‘¢ And where are you going, sir?” inquired John, 
with wo-begone face and chattering jaws. 

‘* Going!” was the reply. ‘‘ Why to see who it is 
that is making that infernal noise upstairs, and make 
him choose some other place for his promenade.” 

**O Lord! your honor, pray don’t—pray don’t! 
perhaps he’ll fly away with the side of the house if 
we provoke him.” 

‘¢ Never mind,” replied the captain coolly, “ the 
house do n’t belong to me. But make tame and come 
along.” 

“QO! but I am afraid to go, indeed anit Pray, 
do n’t go, sir, for God’s sake! I shall die. if I go, in- 
deed I shall.” | 

“Then stay, and be—” blessed, the captain wouid 
probably have said, as he snatched the.candle which 
John had just lighted out of his hand, had not the 
trembling John interrupted him to say, that if he 
were resolved to go, he would go with him, as he 
was a good deal more afraid to be left alone. ‘“‘ Come 
along, then,” said the captain, as he led the way, a 
pistol in one hand and his sword in the other, followed 
by John with the candle up the creaking staircase. 

» Reader, was it ever thy hap to be awakened in the 
dead of the night by a mysterious noise in the kitchen, 
and, urged by the instances of thy wife or sister, hast 
thou descended, poker-armed, to the e’erie spot? I 
doubt not thou art a valiant man, a proper fellow of 
thy hands, but tell me true, (for doth not an author 
stand to his reader in the relation. of a father con- 


fessor? Fear not that I shall betray the secrets of the 
confessional !) did not thy manly heart go pit-a-pat as 
thou approachedst the fatal door and puttedst thy 
hand upon the lock, the turning of which might reveal 
‘to thy sight a ferocious band of robbers, whiskered 
to the eyes and armed to the teeth? And didst thou 
not wish in thy secret soul that thy desire to appear 
a man of prowess in the eyes of thy womankind had 
suffered thee to lie quietly, with thy head covered in 
the bed clothes, saying unto thyself, “lo! is it not 
the wind?” And when, on opening the door with a 
desperate thrust, thou hast discovered a whiskered 
robber, indeed, and one well armed, but of the feline, 
not felon, race, with her head stuck in the cream-jug, 
its milky witness on. her sable fur testifying to her 
crime, and a heap of upturned trays bearing evidence 
to her desperation, didst thou not feel thy bosom’s 
lord sit lightly on his throne, and didst thou not re- 
ceive the gratulations of thy fair instigators, and sip 
thy creamless coffee the next morning, with more 
contentment than if thou hadst sacrificed to thy in- 
sulted household gods a hecatomb of burg!arious var- 
lets? If such has ever been a part of thy experience 
thou canst appreciate the sensations of master and 
man as they ascended with noiseless step the stairs 
which led to the next floor. 

Pardon this digression, dear reader. Your confes- 
sions in the premises shall be sacredly kept secret. 
But it was necessary for the due preservation of the 
unities, (for which I am an Aristotelian stickler,) that 
my characters should have time to get up stairs. As 
they approached the door the steps ceased suddenly, 
as if the owner of them had paused to listen. Who 
could he be? It clearly could not be the cat. For, 
first, they had no cat; and, secondly, no cat could 
have made such a fearful tramping, unless, indeed, it 
had been the prime minister of the Marquis of Cara- 
bas, the redoubtable Puss in Boots himself. I have 
the greatest tenderness for my hero’s reputation, but 
my duty as a faithful historian obliges me to say that 
there was the slightest possible nervous contraction 
of his left arm as he seized the lock of the door, to 
throw it open, having slipped his sword under his 
arm to enable him to do it. He had led his company 
up Bunker’s Hill without flinching, to be sure, but this 
was an entirely different case. There is a wide 
range allowable to tastes in the matter of throat- 
cutting, aS well as in the rest of the fine arts. A man 
may be ready enough to submit to this elegant deple- 
tion on a field of battle, with all the enlivening con- 
comitants of such a scene, who might reasonably 
object to the operation at the top of an old house, in 
the middle of the night. However this might be, he 
flung open the door to its utmast extent, at the same 
moment recovering his sword and presenting his 
pistol. He was prepared for the worst, and resolved 
to encounter the enemy in whatever shape he might 
appear. He presented a figure at once civil and 
military, his night-cap and night-gown, fluttering 
under his cloak, fairly representing the toga, while 
the “sword and pistol, which did come at his com- 
mand,” as at that of the celebrated Billy Taylor, 
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yield to the first, Tully was so well quizzed by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers of his day. There he stood, 
ready to kill, slay and destroy any and every antago- 
nist, however formidable. And for whom was all 
this energy so weli got up? Who was the object 
upon whom this well cooked wrath was to be be- 
stowed? Bless you, nothing at all! The very iden- 
tical Mr. Nobody who had walked up stairs early 
in the evening, and stopped at the door below on his 
way up! There was no sign of any mortal creature 
near! 

‘* The devil!” exclaimed the captain, as he lowered 
the point of his sword and the muzzle of his pistol, 
and drew a long breath. 

“OQ Lord! sir, don’t mention him, or perhaps he ’Il 
come back again,” ejaculated the trembling John, 
who was peeping, with a foolish face of fear, over 
his master’s shoulder. 

‘It is very strange!” monologized that gentleman, 
‘* What can be the meaning of it?” And stepping 
gently into the room he examined it and its closets 
with all care, but without any clue to the mystery. 

But just as he had completed his search, probing 
the darker recesses with his sword, “‘ and wounding 
several shutters and some boards,” without any satis- 
factory result, his attention was arrested by a tre- 
mendous crash in the room below. One leap brought 
him to the door of the room, two more to the head of 
the stairs, and a hop, skip and jump in addition, to the 
door of his own chamber. And there he saw a scene 
of confusion which might well have roused the ire 
of Moses, the meekest, or of Job, the most patient, of 
men. The bed clothes were stripped off the bed, 
and coiled up on the floor like a spectral boa con- 
strictor. The andirons lay lovingly together on the 
top of the deserted bed. The tongs bestrode, like a 
Colossus, the dressing-case on the chest of drawers 
under the glass, while the shovel seemed to regard 
its old companion’s exploit with a chuckling laugh of 
satisfaction, from the easy-chair in the corner of the 
room. And to complete the scene, the table in the 
centre of the room was overturned, and, with all its 
miscellaneous contents of books, glasses and etceteras, 
lay in one wide heap of ruin upon the floor. All this 
was not at first visible, as the fire was almost out, and 
panting John toiled after his master, if not in vain, at 
least so slowly as to put him entirely out of patience. 
But when the candle came, and the chaos was re- 
vealed, who shall paint the rage of the master or the 
dismay of the man. ‘The devil!” exclaimed the 
choleric captain, with added emphasis, and I am 
afraid I must allow that he made use of other ex- 
pletives of more significance and weight, as he 
danced about the apartment in a most heroic passion. 
For it is a melancholy fact that the British armies did 
‘¢ swear terribly” in America in Captain Hazlehurt’s 
day, even as they did “ in Flanders” in that of Cap- 
tain Shandy. If the recording angel undertook to 
write down all the oaths the gallant captain uttered, 
he must have gone nigh to have written up his wings; 
and if, in consideration of the provocation, he should 
have attempted to drop a tear upon every one of them, 
to blot it out forever, he must have infallibly cried 





his eyes out. Whatever may have been the pro- 
ceedings in Heaven’s chancery, I am afraid that just 
where he was, Captain Hazehurst would have main- 
tained that he felt the better for the effort. Indeed, 
swearing seems to be the same relief to some men 
that erying is to women in general. 

But, be that as it may, as soon as his first transports 
of anger and amazement were over, the captain 
made a minute examination of the chamber and the 
house, but without finding any trace of the perpe- 
trator of these deeds. He was all the more convinced 
that he was made the victim of a practical joke, as 
he could not believe such pranks worthy the gravity 
of disembodied, or the dignity of evil spirits; but he 
could not refuse to allow that the joke, if it were 
one, was well done. Poor John, on the other hand, 
whose notions of the moral or the social proprieties 
of the inhabitants of a world he knew very little 
about, were much less exalted than his master’s, laid 
the whole blame upon their airy shoulders. It was 
as much as he could do to command himself suffi- 
ciently, after the captain had finished his researches, 
to put the room to rights again, fearing lest some 
spectral hand should resent his interference with the 
admired disorder it had created. But no such dis- 
pleasure was manifested, and after the bed had been 
readjusted, the captain retired to it again, marveling 
much at the events of the night. He lay long awake 
pondering upon them, and neither he nor his man 
fell asleep till the neighboring clock had told that the 
small hours were fast growing into the larger ones. 
It is ng wonder then that they overslept themselves, 
and 1#&%., when he awoke, his curiosity as to his 
adventures of the night should be merged for the 
moment in his fears of being late at the morning 
parade. His hurry would allow no time for remark 
from his attendant, whose mind was full of nothing 
else, while the business of the toilet was proceeding. 
Captain Hazehurst, however, found time to enjoin it 
upon John, as he was giving the last sprinkle of 
powder to his plastered and pigtailed head, to say 
nothing about the night’s adventures, as he valued 
his favor, till he had his permission. His determina- 
tion was, he said, to sift the matter thoroughly, and, 
in the mean time, he wished no reports to be spread 
of what had happened, as it might interfere with his 
investigation. With these injunctions he left the 
mortified John in great vexation, as he had been 
reckoning on the pleasures of telling the ghost story 
as his only compensation for his fright, and hurried 
with all the speed he could command to the parade- 
ground on the Common. 


CHAPTER II. 


** You were late at parade this morning, Captain 
Hazlehurst,” said Lord Percy to his young adjutant, 
as he called for the orders of the day, immediately 
after breakfast. 

‘‘T have no excuse to offer, my lord,” was the 
deferential reply, ‘‘ excepting my removal to new 
quarters at the other extremity of the town; for I am 
afraid that my having overslept myself would be re- 
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garded by your lordship as rather an aggravation 
than a palliation of my dilatoriness.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” answered his lordship, 
who was somewhat of a martinet, ‘‘but be more 
careful in future; that’s all. But where are your 
new quarters, Hazlehurst?” he continued, his dis- 
ciplinarian gravity relaxing into’a friendly smile, for 
Hazlehurst stood high in his good graces. 

‘* At Mr. Vaughan’s house, at the North End, my 
lord,” responded the captain. 

‘What, the haunted house!’ exclaimed Lord 
Percy, laughing, ‘‘ why you are a bolder fellow than 
I took you for, my lad. I hope the ghost did the 
honors of his mansion like a gentleman, and treated 
you with becoming hospitality.” 

*‘T had no reason to complain, my lord,” was the 
guarded response. 

‘I trust that your oversleeping yourself this morn- 
ing had nothing to do with any nocturnal merry- 
making with any honest fellow of the last generation, 
or flirtation with any of the rebel grandmothers, who 
look so temptingly down upon us from some of these 
old picture frames,” pointing, as he spoke, to some 
lovely forms with which the pencil of Blackburn 
had decorated the walls of his parlor. 

‘* Nothing of the sort, I assure you, my lord,” re- 
plied Hazlehurst, ‘‘ no boon companions and no ladye 
love, whether in the body or out of the body, had any 
thing to do with my tardiness this morning, which I 
shall take care shall not occur again.” 

‘* Right, right,” said the. son of ‘‘ Duke Smithson 
of Northumberland,” . ‘I have every reason to be 
satisfied with you in every respect. But, by the way, 
how is Miss Forrester?”’ he proceeded, for his lord- 
ship had a discursiveness of discourse, and a talent 
for knowing all the details of the garrison gossip, 
which vindicated his hereditary claim to cousinship 
with royalty. 

‘* She was well, my lord,” answered Hazlehurst, 
‘‘ when I had the honor of seeing her last. But that 
was not yesterday, nor the day before.” 

‘* Lovérs’ quarrels—lovers’ quarrels,” said his lord- 
ship, laughingly; then added, more seriously,‘ but, 
my dear Hazlehurst, pardon me if I ask whether you 
have considered what may be Sir Ralph and Lady Ha- 
zlehurst’s opinion of a New England daughter-in-law, 
should you be disposed to present them with one?” 

“Thave not given the subject any consideration 
at all, my lord,” replied Hazlehurst quickly, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have no intention of subjecting them to any 
such trial at present. I beg that your lordship will 
give no credit to the talk of the mess-table or of the 
assembly-room on such subjects, at least where I am 
concerned. My sword is my bride til] this war is 
over, and I shall suffer no rivals in my affections, of 
flesh and blood. 

‘*Bravo! bravo! Hazlehurst,” answered Lord 
Percy, ‘these be brave words. Only I hope that 
you will not have to serve for your bride of steel 
as long as Jacob did for Laban’s daughter. Excuse 
my caution, which I am glad to know is not wanted. 
But ITadvise you to do asI used to do when I was 
addicted to falling in love.” 





“ How was that, my lord?” 

‘* Always to take care to be be in love with two or 
three at the same time. You will find it an excellent 
rule, I assure you.” 

Hazlehurst joined cordially in the laugh with which 
the stout earl uttered this apophthegm, and assured 
his noble commander that he would not neglect his 
advice: 

*‘ Here is your orderly book,” added his lordship, 
handing it to him, ‘‘I take it for granted we shall 
meet at the assembly to-night, where I trust I shall 
see you reduce my instructions to practice.” 

‘“ Never fear, my lord, but you will find me an apt 
scholar in love as well as in war. I only wish I 
could hope to rival your lordship in either service.” 

To this his lordship replied only by a good-natured 
nod, which the adjutant understood to be his signal to 
take his leave, which he accordingly made haste to do. 

‘‘Confound that Clara Forrester,” soliloquized 
Captain Hazlehurst, as he walked slowly along 
Hanover street, after he had discharged his regi- 
mental duties, ‘‘ what is there about her that plays 
the devil with me, in a way that no other woman 
ever did before? It can’t be her beauty or her ac- 
complishments, for I have seen her superiors in both. 
I don’t know though, on the whole, as to her beauty,” 
he said to himself, in a tone of more deliberation. 
‘‘Tt’s a peculiar style, to be sure, but she’s devilish 
handsome, there is no doubt about that. And as to 
her accomplishments, what have they to do with the 
matter, I should like to know? It must be this cursed 
siege, which shuts us all up so close together. Well, 
I have not been to see her for these three days, and 
I sha n’t be in a hurry to call on her, after her flirta- 
tion with that puppy Bellassis, I can tell her. She 
shall see that Iam not dependent upon her, that I’m 
resolved upon.” As the gallant captain had just made 
this valiant resolution he found himself opposite the 
house of the Hon. James Forrester, one of his ma- 
jesty’s council, &c.,&c. This house was situated in 
Hanover street, just before you come to the turning 
into Duke street, in which were Hazlehurst’s quarters. 
For in those days you must know that the North End 
was (pardon the Hibernianism, my maternal grand- 
father was an Irishman,) the West End of the town. 
There did the great body of the colonial court and 
aristocracy reside. Far be it from me to insinuate 
that this circumstance of juxtaposition was any ele- 
ment in the determination of the captain to take up 
his new quarters. But so it was. And as he, acci- 
dentally, raised his eyes to the window of Mr. For- 
rester’s house, just as he was internally ejaculating 
the doughty resolution just recited, he caught a 
glimpse of a pair of sunny eyes smiling upon him 
from between two flowering shrubs, which stood 
upon the windew seat, and the next minute he-was 
standing in the porch thundering away at the knocker. 
People may say what they please about dreary, di- 
lapidated houses, haunted by old dead men, but if I 
had.a. young son, or nephew, or ward, (which, God 
be praised, I have not,) I should warn them to avoid 
the bright and cheerful homes haunted by young live 
women. Those are the haunted houses to be afraid 
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of. And, no doubt, they would take my advice. At 
least, I am sure I did, (sometimes,) whenever my 
grandfather, or uncle, or aunt gave me any such ad- 
monitions, ‘in my hot youth, when George the 
Third was King.” ‘‘ Never mind the o/d witches,” 

’ a gentleman celebrated in civil and military life, of 
the last generation, used to say, when speaking of 
the witches of his native town of Salem, “ never 
mind the old witches, it is the young witches that do 
all the mischief!” And I incline to think that he was 
more than half right. 

I have a great mind to seize upon the opportunity, 
while my hero is waiting for the knocker to be 
answered, to give my friendly readers some account 
of him. I have been-waiting for a chance to put in 
a word on the subject ever since I began. But the 
tide of events has swept me on with such resistless 
force that I have not hada moment to take breath. 
Indeed, my pian is epic. I have plunged tn medias 
res, and it is about time for the hero, sitting over his 
wine with his mistress, or of some Pheenician Am- 
phitryon, to relate his birth and parentage, ‘his 
breed, seed and generation,” and all the surprising 
adventures that had preceded his appearance in their 
domains. But lest I should find no passage recorded 
in this true history to that effect, I think I will fill up 
this pause in the march of the story with the little I 
know of his previous history. And little enough it 
is. If any reader asks me for his story, I can only 
answer in the words of the knife-grinder— 

** Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir!” 


My hero then, in short, bore the baptismal and 
patronymic appellations of Charles Hazlehurst. He 
was the eldest son of a Somersetshire baronet. He 
was six feet high, with broad shoulders, a deep chest 
and a clean leg. I can’t tell you the color of his 
hair, for I never saw it without that powder which 
has passed away with so many of the virtues and 
graces of the last age. 


‘“* God bless their pigtails, though they ’re now cut off!” 


When to this I add that he had a round, ruddy face, 
clear blue eyes, and the most perfect of teeth, I trust 
my readers will take my word for it that he was as 
dangerous a Cupidon dechainé as ever disguised him- 
self in a red coat and breeches, wore epaulettes in- 
stead of wings, anc used a regimental sword for a 
bow and arrows. In addition to this you will please 
to remember that he was but two-and-twenty, which 
is an essential item in the inventory of his perfec- 
tions. Iam well aware that objection will be made 
to his claims as a lady-killer, on the score of his rosy 
cheeks and blue eyes. But you should recollect, my 
dear madam, that your thin, black-eyed, sinister- 
looking, “‘ sublime, sallow, Werter-faced men” had 
not then come into fashion. And so you must excuse 
the taste of your grandmothers, who thought health 
and good humor main ingredients in manly beauty. 
As to the number of times he had been in love, I am 
unable to say with any thing like accuracy, as I have 
not as yet received returns from all the towns where 
he went on the recruiting service, or was stationed 
in garrison, before his regiment was ordered to 





America. Should they arrive in time, I shall add 
them in an appendix, reduced toa tabular form for 
convenience of reference. If there is any thing on 
which I do-pride myself, it is the business-like man- 
ner in which I do up my work. So much for love; 
and now for war. He had “fleshed his maiden 
sword” (figuratively, for he didn’t kill any body,) at 
the modern Chevy Chase of Lexington, 


“ Made by the Earl Percy.’’ 


He attracted attention by his good conduct on that 
unlucky occasion, but he chiefly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. On that famous 
day he led his company up the hill, under the mur- 
derous fire of the rebels, twice, his captain having 
been killed in the first attempt to dislodge the enemy 
from their entrenchments. As a reward for his gal- 
lantry on that occasion, he obtained his captaincy ; 
and, the adjutant of his regiment being killed at the 
same time, and the number of officers being sadly 
reduced by the fatal aim of the American marksmen, 
he was appointed to fill that station also, until other 
arrangements could be made. 

But it would be cruel to keep him waiting on the 
steps any longer, in one of the coldest days of that 
bitter winter. However, he felt warm enough, nor 
did he feel in any violent hurry to have the door 
opened. Have you no recollection, my reader, of 
the queer sensation, after you had rung the bell at 
the door of your particular princess, and when you 
had a feeling as if you might be left to do something 
desperate, if you got in, with which you awaited the 
servant’s approach—hardly knowing whether to be 
glad or sorry to hear that she was not at home ? 
There is nothing like it, unless it-be the odd feeling 
when you have rung the bell at the door of your par- 
ticular friend, for the purpose of asking him to 
accompany you tothe “tribunal of twelve paces,” 
at day break the next morning. But I postpone any 
further reflections until my chapter on bell-pulls. 
After a rather longer interval than was usual in that 
well regulated household, (I once knew a famous 
man who used to say that he judged of the domestic 
management of a house by the space which inter- 
vened between the ringing of the bell and the open- 
ing of the door,) the portal was expanded by a par- 
ticularly ugly negro, whom Hazlehurst did not recol- 
lect to have ever seen before about the premises. 
Upon asking whether Miss Clara were at home, 
the new porter made an inarticulate sort of sound, 
which the visiter chose to consider as an affirmative, 
and walked in without further ceremony. He was 
left to open the parlor door himself, for the attendant 
spirit took no further notice of him. He accordingly 
ushered himself into the comfortable apartment 
where Miss Forrester sat, diffusing an air of cheer- 
fulness throughout it, even beyond that (at least our 
adjutant thought so) dispensed by the good logs that 
blazed upon the hearth. The scarlet curtains, the 
pleasant window seats, with their velvet cushions, 
the plants that were placed upon them to catch e 
glimpse of the wintry sun, the thick Turkey carpet, 
and all the appointments of the parlor, (for in those 
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days drawing-rooms were not,) spoke to the heart 
that comfort was a word understood in New England 
at least, if nowhere else beyond the precincts of the 
fast anchored isle. _. 

The front windows looked into the street, as my 
readers may have partly gathered, and those on 
either side of the fireplace opened upon a thin slice 


of garden which extended down to the street, and 


stretched and expanded itself far behind the house, 
the shrubs and fruit trees all glittering to the finest 
ramifications of their smallest twigs with the snow 
which had fallen the night before. On one side of 
the door, opposite the fireplace, was a large ma- 
hogany book-case, with glass doors and resplendent 
brasses, containing the library of Miss Forrester, 
the books bound uniformly and stamped with her 
name. There was the pabulum upon which our 
grandmothers nourished their intellectual natures. 
Good hearty food, i’ faith! None of your modern 
kickshaws which the pastry-cooks of the circulating 
libraries supply to tickle the palate withal, but solid, 
substantial viands, such as good master cook fur- 
nishes forth to replenish the heart with its best blood. 
There the Spectator sat with his club, in his short 
face, long wig, rolled stockings and high cut shoes, 
over a squat bottle of wine, in the frontispiece of his 
closely printed twelves. The Tattler, too, was to be 
seen in his original fine paper quarto. History, also, 
there was good store, and biography, such as those 
days afforded. And was not Shakspeare there, and 
Ben Jonson, and Spenser, and Milton? Sir Charles 
Grandison, too, looked ready to step down. and bow 
over the hand of his fair mistress, so like was the 
seene to the dear cedar parlor of “the venerable 
eircle.” I don’t know whether it will do to say it, 
but so it was, there stood Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews and Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle, as bold as lions, alongside of Tristram 
Shandy, who did not look in the least bit ashamed of 
himself. My fair readers must excuse my heroine 
for keeping such rollicking company, for they must 
remember that she had not the privilege they enjoy 
of the pious conversation of Sir Lytton Bulwer, (or 
Sir Edward Lytton, or whatever title pleases his ear,) 
or of Monsieur Victor Hugo, or of the epicene 
George Sand. She had no choice, poor thing; and, 
upon my word, I never could perceive that she was 
a jot the worse for their society. In the other corner 
of the room, answering to that filled up by the book- 
case, was what was in those days termed a beauffet, 
a closet without doors, with its shelves loaded with 
the curious old plate, and rare glass and China, which 
had been accumulating for generations in the family. 

Miss Forrester sat upon a curiously carved settee, 
with devices of flowers and birds in choice ma- 
hogany on the back, which looked like one uncom- 
monly broad bottomed arm chair, or by’r lady, like 
two single chairs rolled into one, cushioned with 
green damask, and drawn up to the table in the 
centre of the room, and inclining in an angle of—I 
am not mathematician enough to tell the exact num- 
ber of degrees, say forty-five, to the fire. Her work- 
basket was by her side, which she graciously re- 


moved to the table, and made room on the settee for 

Captain Hazlehurst, when he had made his advanc- 
ing bow. A very different thing, let me tell you, 
from the shrug and jerk, performed chiefly by the 
antipodes of the head, with which your modern ex- 
quisite ‘‘shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the 
nod,” when he enters aroom. And when they were 
sitting there side by side, I protest, I don’t believe 
that there was a handsomer couple in all his majesty’s 
dominions. Clara. Forrester. was—but I wont. de- 
scribe her. I never could describe a pretty woman. 
And, for that matter, who ever could? Suffice it to 
say, she was a blonde, with a profusion of fair hair, 
I doubt not, but its color was concealed by that 
plaguy powder; and yet I can’t say the effect was 
unbecoming to her pure brow, her blooming downy 
cheeks and sweet mouth. And that morning cap 
had a most coquettish and killing air. 


‘ A'nd then her teeth, and then, oh Heaven ! her eye!” 


It was as wicked and roguish an eye as you would 
wish to see of a winter’s day looking into yours by 
the side of a good:fire. And then her hand, and her 
foot, and her shape! But I wont goon. If you can’t 
see her, just as she was sitting there, it’s of no use 
for me to be trying to fit your mind’s eye with a pair 
of spectacles. It’s your fault and not mine, reader, 
if you don’t see her sitting in that old-fashioned 
room, in the glittering light of that clear winter morn- 
ing of seventy years ago. I don’t know how it was, 
but Hazlehurst had not sat by her side a minute, when 
he felt all the wrath he had been nursing for three 
days, to keep it warm, oozing out of the palms of his 
hands, like Acres’ courage, and no more recollected 
Major Bellassis (whom he had just before, in violation 
of the articles of war, and of the respect due to his 
superior officer, irreverently styled a puppy) than if 
there had been no such dashing sprig of nobility in 
existence. 

I might give the details of their conversation; but 
I don’t know that it would be quite fair, as it was 
communicated to me in confidence. But there was 
nothing particular—that is, very particular—upon my 
honor. They talked of the news of the siege, of the 
advances of the rebels, of the probabilities of re- 
pulsing them. And then they diverged to the small 
talk of the garrison, the rise and fall of the flirtation 
stocks and the variations of the match market. Then 
they talked of the last review, and of the comical 
figure that Colonel Cobb, the exdevant jeune homme, 
cut when he was thrown from his new horse, and 
could not get up again, not because he was hurt, but 
because he was too tightly girt. And the assemblies, 
too, and the private theatricals, afforded endless topics 
of mirthful discourse. Though there was not much 
that was enlivening in the siege itself to those who 
were shut up in the narrow limits of the beleagured 
town, still youth and good spirits would make their 
way, and find a thousand divertisements for speeding 
the weary hours. God bless them! what would this 
working-day world be without youth and good 
spirits ? 

** And so I hear,” said the fair Clara, at last, when 
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they had pretty well exhausted all the topics which a 
three days’ absence had accumulated, ‘‘and so I 
hear that you have come into our neighborhood. 
And, pray, how do you like your landlord ?” 

‘“‘My landlord!” exclaimed Hazlehurst in some 
surprise, ‘‘I am as well satisfied with him as a man 
usually is with himself; for I am the only landlord 
that I have to my knowledge, unless indeed it be the 
quartermaster-general.” 

“Ah, you put it off very well!” persisted Miss 
Forrester; ‘‘but be honest now, has not Captain 
Honeywood paid his respects to you yet? He is 
much too fine a gentleman, I am sure, to have 
neglected it.” 

‘“‘T have not the honor to understand you, Miss 
Forrester,” replied the captain. ‘It was never my 
chance to hear the gallant captain’s name before. 
Pray, in what service might he be ?” 

‘Oh, in the sea service you may be sure,” answer- 
ed the lady; ‘‘ but did you never hear of the noble 
captain, who makes continual claim, as papa says,” 
(papa was a lawyet,) ‘‘ to the Vaughan house?” 

‘‘ Never, upon my honor,” protested Hazlehurst. 
‘‘AndI shall feel myself especially obliged if you 
will introduce me to his acquaintance.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Clara, laughing, ‘‘ but 
Ihave no objection to talking a little about him be- 
hind his back.” 

‘* That is better yet,’ said Hazlehurst; “ it is to be 
hoped then that his character was bad enough to be 
well talked over.” 

‘*Bad enough to gratify your warmest wishes, I 
assure you. I believe he was as wicked an old vil- 
lain as you could possibly desire to see,’ replied 
Ciara. 

‘* Many thanks for the compliment to my taste,” 
answered the captain, bowing, ‘but did you ever 
happen to know this amiable individual ?” 

‘** Know him !” cried Clara, ‘‘ Good Heavens ! why 
he’s been dead these sixty-five years !” 

‘** Bless me!” exclaimed Hazlehurst, ‘‘ dead sixty- 
five years, and yet lay claim to a good piece of real 
estate! What an unconscionable old dog! I only 
hope his example will not be very extensively fol- 
lowed.” 

‘‘It is to be hoped not,” responded the lady, ‘‘ but 
if you really do not know about the claimant to your 
premises, I will tell you all I know about him, which 
is litthe enough.” 

‘** You will lay me under everlasting obligations,” 
bowed the captain, as he inclined his ear to her in 
mock seriousness. 

‘‘ Well, then, all I know about him is,” resumed 
Miss Forrester, “‘ that he was a master of a vessel 
out of this port, some seventy years since, who went 
to sea, and was gone five or six years without any 
tidings being heard of him. At last, however, he 

returned in aship from Europe, telling that his vessel 
was lost in the East Indies, and no soul saved but 
himself, who was taken up by a Dutch vessel, and, 
after various adventures, found his way home again. 
This. story would have done very well, had he not 
soon made a great display of wealth, among other 


things building the house in which you (and people 
do say he) now reside. This went on fora few years, 
and by dint of giving good dinners, going regularly 
to church and Thursday lectures, and being eminently 
liberal to one or two of the most influential ministers, 
he was getting to be quite in good odor with the Bos- 
ton public. There were those, to be sure, who still 
marveled whence he got his wealth. Some thought 
“it must be witchcraft, but the majority, more chari- 
table, believed it to be only piracy. Their suspicions 
were confirmed by the occasional moody and de- 
pressed turns to which Captain Honeywood was 
subject. People thought that there was something 
weighing upon his mind. This, however, did not 
prevent a young lady of one of the chief families 
from being willing to marry him,and the ceremony 
was about to be celebrated with all the pomp which 
the times permitted, when they were prevented by 
an untoward occurrence. It so happened that the 
very night before the marriage was to take place, a 
sloop of war came into the harbor, with orders to 
arrest our amiable friend, and carry him to England 
for trial, on a charge of murder and piracy. It seems 
that a sailor had been arrested for a recent impro- 
priety of this sort, who had purchased his own par- 
don. by revelations touching our liberal townsman. 
The captain of the sloop of war came up to the 
Province House, and communicated his orders to 
Governor Dudley, who, with the sheriff and other 
officials, proceeded to effect the arrest. But on arriv- 
ing at the scene where it was to be completed, they 
found themselves too late. The bird was flown. 
They searched the house and the neighborhood, and 
offered large rewards, but all was in vain. The cap- 
tain was never heard of again. The disaffected in 
the colony hinted that notice was given to Honey- 
wood, by persons in authority, of the design to take 
him, in time to favor his escape. Others, and this 
was the opinion of no small number, believed that 
the devil had for once helped a friend upon a pinch, 
and spirited him away. Some supposed that he had 
concealed himself in some secret place designed for 
this emergency in his house, and had there starved to 
death. At any rate, he was heard of nomore. In 
due time sentence of outlawry was passed upon him, 
and his house with his other, property declared for- 
feited to the crown. When it was sold, and the pur- 
chaser took possession of his estate, it was found to 
be more than the crown of England could do to give 
him a quiet possession. The pranks that were 
played, the noises that were heard, the sights that 
were seen, among them the apparition of the very 
captain himself, are not to be.told. The intruder was 
soon forced to quit the premises. All who subse- 
quently ventured to occupy the house were ejected 
in a like summary manner. For years it stood unte- 
nanted. Property in the street fell in value, and 
people were afraid to pass through it after nightfall. 
After many years had elapsed, an elderly man arrived 
from England, with the avowed intention of spend- 
ing the rest of his days here. He could not be suited 
to a house to his mind, and at length pitched upon 





this deserted one. He bought it at a low price, and, 
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in spite of its ill name, fitted it up for his residence, 
and there spent the remainder of his days. He shook 
his head when questioned as to the claims of its for- 
mer possessor, and gave people to understand that he 
could tell much if he chose. So the ill repute of the 
mansion continued unimpaired. It was a singular 
fact that he found the lady of the love of the former 
inhabitant still unmarried, and by some strange coin- 
cidence they married each other, and lived together 
in as much comfort as the ghost of his predecessor 
would allow. That is his portrait that you may have 
seen in the chamber over the right hand parlor—” 

** And who,” interrupted Hazlehurst, ‘‘ was the 
young lady in the same room ?” 

“That,” replied Clara, ‘“‘is the portrait of his 
granddaughter, the only child of his only daughter, 
the child of his old age, my dear friend Fanny 
Vaughan. For you must know that after his death 
his heiress married Colonel Vaughan, and this is the 
way in which the house came into the Vaughan 
family.” 

** And, pray,” inquired the captain, “ did this in- 
exorable claimant continue to keep up his claim to 
his property under the Vaughan dynasty ?” 

‘It is so asserted and believed by the common 
people,” said Clara, laughing; ‘‘ it would be a pity-to 
spoil so good a story, and any disclaimers on the 
part of the reigning family have been always re- 
ceived with a proper degree of incredulity. But 
here ends my story, andI must say that I think it a 
passably good one.” As she ceased speaking, she 
stretched out her hand to the bell-pull and gave it a 
gentle pressure. Hazlehurst thanked her gaily for 
her narrative, which he protested was one of the best 
authenticated ghost stories he had ever heard. As 
he was speaking, the same negro who had opened the 
door for him entered with a salver of wine and cake. 

“Where is James?” inquired Miss Forrester, with 
an air of the slightest possible vexation. The servant 
replied by a succession of grotesque gestures and 
some sounds, which seemed to be uninte'ligible gib- 
berish to Hazlehurst. 

“Very well,” said the young mistress, and dis- 
missed the uncouth attendant. 

‘** You seem to have a new page of honor,” said 
Hazlehurst, smiling, ‘‘I do not think I have ever 
seen this groom of the chambers before.” 

‘* No,” replied Clara,.a little confused at the ex- 
posure of this unseemly appendage to her well ap- 
pointed household, “I dare say you have not. He 
never before made his appearance in the parlor when 
any one was here. I suppose James was sent out 
by my father. He was a servant of a family that we 
knew well, and that left the town at the latest allow- 
able instant, in such haste as to leave this faithful 
follower behind, who happened to be out of the way 
at the moment. He was the most devoted creature, 
but is a little unsettled in his intellects, in conse- 
quence of a blow upon the head, received in defend- 
ing his master from an attack from some street 
ruffians late at night. My father found poor Peter in 
great distress, and took him home out of humanity 
to himself and friendship to his master. He has been 





even stranger than usual, since he has been with us, 
in consequence of missing his old friends, but we 
make him as comfortable as we can.” 

‘*T am sure that it is highly to your honor and that 
of your father,” said Hazlehurst, with feeling, “but 
I see that it is about time for me to repair to the mess- 
room, if I have any regard for my dinner. But be- 
fore I go,” he continued, rising as he spoke, ‘ will 
you permit me to ask the honor of Miss Forrester’s 
hand at the assembly this evening ?” 

The lady smiled an assent, and the young officer 
took his leave cheerily, and walked up the street to- 
ward the Green Dragon with a much better opinion 
of human nature in general, and of female nature in 
particular, than he had entertained when he walked 
down it. 

On arriving at the mess-room, he found himself 
very closely examined as to his experiences of the 
night before, especially by those officers who had 
been his predecessors in his quarters. He parried 
their importunities, however, as adroitly as he could, 
and kept his own counsel mest religiously. He 
slipped away as soon as he could after the cloth was 
removed, and hastened home to dream over his 
morning with the gentle Clara. He found every 
thing in proper order, and John awaiting his com- 
mands. On interrogation, that worthy asseverated 
that he had stoutly denied that any thing unusual had 
happened. ‘ He hoped he had not been an officer's 
servant so long without knowing how to tell a lie 
upon occasion.” 

‘Very well, John,” said the captain, ‘I don’t be- 

lieve the truth will suffer in your hands. So you may 
now go where you please, only be here at six o’clock 
to dress my hair.” 
. John departed, and his master sat down to think 
over the doings and sayings of the morning. He 
could not but examine the portrait of the former in- 
habitant of the apartment, and think of the strange 
thoughts that must have haunted him while he sat in 
that place; and at the picture of his lovely grand- 
child, and compare her charms with those of her 
lovely friend; I need scarcely say to whose advan- 
tage. The adventures of the preceding night troubled 
him not, he was haunted by another and more dan- 
gerous phantom in that solitary chamber. At length 
he was aroused from his reverie by a knock at the 
door, which, when opened, revealed his orderly- 
sergeant, whom he had directed to come to him at 
that hour, with the best padlock he could find in Bos- 
ton, and all its appliances. The man had_ been a 
blacksmith, and he soon affixed it with its staple to 
the door of the room and departed. 

“If the ghost come to night, while I am gone,” 
said Hazlehurst to himself, ‘‘ he shall not come in at 
the door if I can help it!” 

When John had returned, and the toilet was finish- 
ed, Captain Hazlehurst proceeded to set forth for 
Concert Hall, the yet surviving scene of many a 
pre-revolutionary festivity. He dismissed John with 
instructions to meet him at the Hall at twelve o’clock. 
As he was leaving the room, his pocket struck against 
the side of the door. 
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‘“« There ’s no occasion of carrying my orderly-bock 
with me, that I know of,” said he, carelessly, to him- 
self, and, as he spoke, threw it on the table in the 
centre of the room. He then locked and double 
locked the door, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
applied the padlock, and, with both keys in his 
pocket, walked cheerily up the street to the scene of 
action. 

I wish I could indulge my dear readers with a de- 
scription of that brilliant assembly, but the inexo- 
rable limits of my chapter (which I have already 
overstepped) forbid. You would net have supposed 
that the scene of that bright and gay festival was in 
a besieged and straitened town. One of the finest 
bands in the British service discoursed its sweetest 
music to inspire the dance. The Hall was admirably 
lighted and decorated with flags and other loyal in- 
signia. The governor, the general commanding the 
troops, with their brilliant staffs, the officers of the 
various regiments, comprising many of the younger 
branches of the best families of England, the prin- 
cipal civil functionaries, and the loyal gentlemen of 
the town, all in the rich costume of the days when a 
gentleman was known by his dress, were present. 
And there, too, were the dashing wives of the mar- 
ried officers, and the flower of the provincial beauty 
that still remained loyal to its king. The appoint- 
ments of the supper, the plate-chests of the several 
regimental messes being laid under contribution for 
the purpose, were of the completest description, and 
the table was covered with viands and wines which 
showed that the sea was yet open to the beleaguered 
army. All was joy and mirth. Every one seemed 
determined to shake off whatever of despondency 
the darkening prospects of the siege might urge upon 
their hearts, and to be happy for at least one night. 
Ah! what a glancing of scarlet coats and of gold 
lace! What a rustling of damasks and brocades was 
there! But of all the brilliant assemblage, I will 
maintain it @ 7 owtrance, there was none that sur- 


passed in beauty or in grace my Clara Forrester and 
her Charles Hazlehurst. It was a blessing to see 
them glide down the dance, and to look upon their 
beaming eyes. Lord Percy shook his head, when 
he saw how his young favorite had taken his advice, 
and smiled inwardly as he watched them without 
looking at them. But then it was no concern of his. 
He had discharged his duty in putting Hazlehurst on 
his guard. He must now take his own course, on his 
own responsibility. 

But such evenings (alas ! that it should be so!) can- 
not last forever. Ata late hour the signal for break- 
ing up was given, and the party dispersed, ‘‘ shut up 
in infinite content.” Hazlehurst handed Clara into 
her carriage, and, I am afraid, found it necessary, as 
it was a slippery night, to hold her hand rather closely 
as he performed this duty. I recollect J used some- 
times to find it unavoidable. However, she drove off, 
and Hazlehurst, followed by John, walked down 
Hanover street to his quarters. So absorbed was he 
in his meditations upon the hours just fled, that he 
thought of neither ghost nor goblin till he found him- 
self at the door of his room. Reminded by the sight 
of his padlock of the reason of its employment, he 
said, laughingly, ‘“‘I flatter myself that I have been 
rather more than a match for his ghostship to-night! 
But we shall see.” 

With these words he unlocked his various fasten- 
ings, and, followed by John, made his way into the 
apartment. A few embers yet glimmered upon the 
hearth, and John soon lighted the candles. Hazle- 
hurst cast his eyes around the room. Every thing 
was in its proper place and order. He chuckled 
inwardly at the success of his plan, and rubbed his 
hands with internal satisfaction. Every thing was 
right, no intruder had been there. He glanced at the 
table in the centre of the room. He started forward, 
and gazed upon it yet more earnestly. He stood 
silent and motionless with astonishment. By Heaven, 
the orderly: book was gone! 
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BY ROBERT MORRIS. 





Tuov art not here with lips of love to greet me— 
Thy gentle voice I miss at morn and even, 
My spirit pines once more to see and meet thee— 
Without thee home is not earth’s pictured Heaven ! 
Thy smile away, the hours are dull and cheerless, 
And Time moves on as if his wings were lead— 
I cannot crush with footstep firm and fearless 
The thorns that o’er life’s pathway Fate hath spread. 


Thou art not here to’soothe or share my sorrow, 
To chase the phantoms of the mind away, 
To whisper “ all will shine again to-morrow,”’ 
And pour along my path love’s sunny ray— 
Thought, like a restless dove, with tireless pinion, 
Flies far and fast, and still again returns— 
Thou art the olive of my heart’s dominion, 
And for thy presence all my being yearns! 


16 





Come back! come back! fair truant—never doubt me— 
Thine, wholly thine, henceforward I will be— 

The world, alas! is dull and cold without thee— 
A charm thou hast—a priceless charm for me. 

I miss the song that soothes at twilight’s hour, 
The flute-like notes that melt upon the ear, 

The tones that touch with feeling’s magic power— 
Wedded and true—I would that thou wert here! 


Come back—come back—and let us, reunited— 
In weal and wo, in sunshine and in storm— 
True to the faith and love we early plighted, 
Move on, one spirit kindling through each form! 
And if, upon the past, a moment turning, 
We see an error on its record graven, 
Oh' let it be to us a gentle warning, 


As, true to truth, we fit ourselves for Heaven. 
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BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 





Far through the dim, lone vistas of the night, 
As eye to eye, thy form and face appear! 
Love’s inward vision needs no outward light, 
No magic glass to bring the absent near. 


Seas roll between us—south the palm-tree throws 
Its waving shadow from yon moonlit hill ; 

And stars that never on my boyhood rose, 
Are round me now, and yet I see thee still. 


Alone thou sighest on the beaconed stoop, 
While sports thy sister by the waves alone: 

Why dost thou gaze so fondly o’er the deep? 
Ah blush not, love, the tender truth to own! 


I see thee sink upon thy bended knees, 

Yet not as one who bows in dumb despair ; 
Nor need I listen to the passing breeze 

To learn whose name is oftenest in thy prayer. 


Thy cheek is wet—was that a falling gem 

From the pearled braid that binds thy glossy curls? 
Nay, never shone from jeweled diadem 

A gem so bright as beauty’s liquid pearls. 





Thou turn’st away—though fair the moonlit main 
No sail is there thy yearning heart to thrill— 
One long, fond gaze, and on the night again 
Thy lattice closes, yet I see thee still! 


On thy sweet face, as in a magic glass, 
I see the shapes that haunt thy slumbering eyes : 
What smiles of joy, when hope’s gay visions pass ! 
What pictured wo, when fear’s dark phantoms rise ! 


Why dost thou wake before the morning lark, 
To hold sad converse with the wind and surge? 
°T was but a dream that wrecked thy lover’s bark, 
*T was but a dream that sang his ocean dirge! 


E’en now that bark, before the homeward gale, 
Flies like a bird that seeks her callow nest; 

Soon shall thine eyes behold its furling sail, 
Soon thy fond bosom to my own be pressed ! 


I could not fail to hold my course aright, 

Though every orb were quenched in yon blue sea: 
Love’s inward vision needs no outward light, 

Star of my soul, no cynosure but thee! 
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BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





Mipnicut broods o’er the earth. The silver moon 
Pours down a flood of glory, through the boughs 
Of the embowering trees that stand around, 
Twining their giant arms in close embrace, 

Like springing arches in some Gothic hall. 

How grand a temple for God’s worship here! 

Tall shafts rise proudly up, whose sculptured roof 
Woven of leaves and moonbeams, just lets in 

A starry ray—the lamp that lights the dome. 

The light and shade that sleep upon the turf, 
Seem the Mosaic Of the temple’s floor ; 

While flowers that shun the day, send perfume up 
From viewless censers, at the night-wind’s sigh. 
*T is holy ground. Vice dare not enter here, 
Where God has built his unpolluted hall 

Of night and silence, in the forest lone. 


How calmly look the starry eyes of heaven 

From Midnight’s chambers, on the slumb’ring world! 
The solemn hush that wraps all mortal things 

Broods on the saddened soul, as if it felt 

The presence of a spirit lingering near, 

And waited for a voice—an angel voice— 

To whisper peace and joy! How feeble, now, 

The power of earthly song! Oh, for the lyre 

On which some seraph, in his sun-bright home, 
Hymns to the Fountain of all Life and Light, 

His joyous strains! That like yon murm’ring stream, 
That lifteth from the dell its tireless voice, 

The heart might pour its love and gladness out 

In grateful song to Heaven. 'Th’ unfettered soul 
Claims kindred with the limitless expanse, 

Grasps, with a giant power, creation’s span, 

And mourns the glory that it cannot wear. 





No earthly hope—no thought that is not pure— 
May dim the brightness of the spirit’s gaze ; 
Through the world’s prison-bars it sees unveiled 
The sunshine of eternity ! 


Whence moves, 
Through the far depths of space, yon radiant orb, 
Or wherefore were yon quenchless fires hung out 
To tempt ambition’s wing, if earth shall be 
The bound of man’s existence? No: the soul, 
Freed from all cares, shall mount the starry steep, 
And bathe its wings in glories unconceived. 
Let him whose mind, wrapped in the clouds of doubt, 
Dares to revile the truth, go forth alone 
At the still midnight hour. The walls that pride 
Has built up round his heart will fall away, 
And hopes arise to shed, like forest-flowers, 
Their incense-breath on life’s bewildering way, 
And bloom on Error’s grave. 

The glow of morn 
May crown with gold the mountain’s brow, and call 
The world to joyous life; along the west 
The sunset’s bannered clouds may brightly flame 
Like those unfading skies that bend above 
The regions of the blest—and on the towers 
That twilight builds, the warder stars may keep 
Their glorious watch ; the soul cannot be freed 
From earthly thoughts that clog its soaring wing 
And chain it from the sky. But midnight’s hour, 
With all its awful stillness—when the throb 
Of the great pulse of day is felt no more— 
Lifts it on high, to wander ’mid those realms, 
That, when this earth shall moulder into gloom, 
Will ever be its bright inheritance. 
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Ir is a common saying that the world rates every 
man at his true value; but if by the world is meant 
the public in general, the remark is absurd. How 
many of our ablest citizens, whose lives have passed 
apart from the crowd in the quiet discharge of duty, 
are unknown beyond the circle of their immediate 
acquaintance; while others of less merit or ability, 
by a lucky connection with some exciting event, or 
a fortuitous combination of circumstances, have sud- 
denly become famous. Even in literature we often 
see the modest man of talent comparatively unno- 
ticed, when the charlatan, by persevering effrontery, 
blazes into notoriety. A scornful defiance of public 
opinion—a recklessness as to all laws human and 
divine—a licentious style, and a wild, licentious life, 
have done more to render some writers popular than 
either genius, taste, or acquirements. Congreve had 
first to be a beau, before he could become a fashion- 
able comedian. Byron’s reputed life abroad- doubled 
the sale of the Corsair. The time was when a man 
was scarcely regarded as a genius unless he had 
been as reckless as Savage, or as irregular as Ros- 
seau. Even yet too much leniency, we might say 
admiration, is bestowed on the abuse of intellect. 
Novelists and poets are daily extolled by gray-headed 
critics, adored by sentimental misses, and imitated 
by precocious youngsters in their teens, for works 
whose immorality, if expressed in another shape, 
would have consigned their authors to the peniten- 
tiary, or earned them a whipping by the common 
hangman at the tail of a cart. 

This evil calls aloud for remedy. It can only be 
afforded by holding up to emulation those writers 
whose works possess a salutary tendency. We 
should learn to reverence worth in the man quite as 
much as ability tz the author. And if the union of 
modesty, diversified talent and poetical genius with 
all the attributes that make the man of integrity, de- 
serves to be commemoreted—then we are sure that 
cur townsman Robert Morris merits especial com- 
mendation, as being one of the foremost of those who 
never wrote a line that ‘‘ dying they would wish to 
blot.” 

The family of Mr. Morris belongs to Philadelphia, 
though it originally came from Holyhead, in Wales, 
where it had long held an honorable standing. His 
father was a sea-captain of the good old school, who, 
after a long life spent in the Chinese and European 
trade, took command of an armed ship in the last 


and subsequently died in France from the effects of 
his privations. The son was, at this time, only a boy, 
and had been early destined for the medical profes- 
sion. Buta taste for literature soon interrupted his 
anatomical pursuits. He had long been in the habit 
of composing verses secretly, and on occasion of a 
prize being offered for a poem, by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, was induced to become a competitor. His 
production immediately received the award. Mr. 
Morris was at this time in his twentieth year. The 
success of his first public attempt was so remarkable 
that his friends persuaded him to continue his efforts 
in literature : and we find him, shortly after, assuming 
the editorial chair of the “ Philadelphia Album,” a 
weekly journal on the plan of the New York Mirror. 
In this new capacity he soon became distinguished 
for the beauty of his prose as well as for the richness 
of his poetry. He contributed, among other things, 
a series of tales to his journal, entitled ‘‘ Sketches of 
Roseville,” which is still remembered with delight : 
indeed, we have the authority of better critics than 
ourselves for referring to several of these tales as of 
very high merit. 

His poems were general favorites and almost uni- 
versally copied. Many of these fugitive pieces are 
now lost beyond the hope of recovery, as the modesty 
of the author prevented his collecting them into a 
durable form. Enough remains, however, to show 
that he had then all the affluent fancy which, in later 
years and under the ‘“‘ castigavit ad unguem,” dis- 
tinguishes his more finished poems. His connection 
with the Album continued for several years: first as 
editor, and afterwards as sole proprietor. When he 
finally abandoned it, he took charge of the Inquirer. 
a daily newspaper of Philadelphia, which has ever 
since been under his control. In the conduct of this 
journal, he has displayed tact, taste and ability. His 
demeanor, amid the strifes of political warfare, has 
been courteous and honorable. By a series of weekly 
essays, written somewhat in the general manner of 
the Spectator, Mr. Morris has added to his reputation 
as a prose writer of fervid imagination, felicitous 
style, and strong common sense. 

The poems of Mr. Morris have been thrown off in 
the intervals of an arduous life, as a flower is flung 
down the wind, to find root or perish as chance may 
assign. They are not, therefore, to be judged as we 
would judge those on which an author admits he has 
bestowed all his skill. They ought to be criticised as 
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but they are far above any thing of this kind that has 
been published, fromi Walpole down. Many of them, 
indeed, are finished poems, and would challenge 
comparison with those of professed poets. There is 
nothing startling or intense in them—none of the 
fused lava which burns through Byron; but they 
abound with noble thoughts, adorned by imagination 
and surrounded by an atmosphere of grace. At times, 
however, they are too diffuse. 

The versification of Mr. Morris is usually good, 
not as exquisite as Tennyson’s, but more melodious 
than with ordinary writers. Sometimes his rhythm 
is like a pellucid river. There breathes throughout 
most of his pieces an earnestness which comes from 
and therefore goes straight to the heart. You see he 
is not in a mood totrifle. Yet there is an almost femi- 
nine delicacy in his style, combined with this glow- 
ing and ever living enthusiasm; and, with all his 
earnestness, he shows such subdued and chastened 
feeling, that a pervading quietude, if we may so 
speak, broods over his verse. His poetry calms, it 
does not agitate the soul. It is like the summer moon- 
light that soothes all nature, rather than like the light- 
ning ploughing up and convulsing the soil. 

Mr. Morris has been the author of no less than 
seven prize productions. His latest and most elabo- 
rate poem is entitled ‘‘ The Past and the Future,” and 
was first read before the William Wirt Institute of 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1843. To pretend by 
a single extract to show the merit of the poem, would 
be as absurd as to exhibit the brick of the scholasticos 
for a specimen of his house. But though the follow- 
ing verses will afford only a faint idea of the general 
character of this production, they will help to display 
the fancy, the versification and the manner of the 
poet. 

GREECE AND HER PATRIOTS. 


The Greek—the noble Greek—oh! who may guess 
The wretched remnant of that gifted race, 

Or see, in pirate bands and Otho’s Swiss, 

The blood that dyed the waves of Salamis! 

Who, in the sordid soul and scowling eyes, 

Detect the sons of proud Themistocles ; 

Or dream the people now so spirit-crushed, 

Are of the soil of Marathon—where gushed, 

In jetting streams, the life-blood of the brave, 
Who rushed to glory’s consecrated grave. 


*T is done—the story of her pride and power 
Is of the things that have been—her high hour 
Of might and majesty has long gone by, 

And sunset lingers in her darkened sky! 

But still she lives—the virtuous and the just— 
No shaft of death can level with the dust ; 
Her deeds will glitter in th’ eternal sky, 

And live and shine amid the things on high. 
Aristides, the just, the patriot brave, 

Who, for their country, sought a bloody g*? 
With Sparta’s king—and he who, as he fell, 
Heard victory’s pearl, and cried, ‘‘ then all is well !” 
Aye—these shail live while valor has a name, 
Or earth a voice to peal the trump of fame! 


But think you not, when from his bleeding breast 
The Theban hero drew the jav’lin out— 
When, as he yielded up his soul to rest, 
And thrilled upon his ear the victor shout, 
He turned upon his childless life and said : 
* Leuctra, Mantinea, shield my name.” 
No golden vision hovered round his head, 
And in the Future blazoned bliss and fame ! 
So, think you not, when he who first brought down, 
From her bright place among the worlds above, 
The clear-eyed being, who, with moral crown, 


beige, ev man to look to Heaven with hope and love— 
The Christian Greek, the virtuous Socrates— 

Oh! think you not that when he read his doom, 
And drank with steady lip the deadly lees, 

He saw no world above—beyond the tomb?— 
Yes—when his manly form to pain was given, 
His soul was panting for its flight to Heaven! 


We have said nothing of the rank in ideal minds 
which Mr. Morris is entitled to assume. His imagi- 
nation is not of tkat lofty kind which distinguishes 
the first order of poetic souls; but he has elevated 
thoughts, an affluent fancy, and great felicity of illus- 
tration. There is a touch of more than mere intel- 
lect—of genius itself—in many of his metaphors. 
We may quote the line where, speaking of the faded 
glories of Greece, he says 


And sunset lingers in her darkened sky. 
There is a very fine conception, likewise, in his 
allusion to the discoveries of the early astronomers. 


And thus, when bent with age, the Florentine 
Felt death’s cold tremors in his sightless eyes, 
How radiant burst upon his soul the scene 
Of twice ten thousand stars amid the skies, 
And each a lamp that brightened Paradise ! 


There is great beauty also, in the following, as a 
picture of the consoling power of religion— 


Where patient Grief leans on her thin white hand 
And smiling dreams of the unshadowed land. 


A strong religious feeling pervades many of the 
poems of Mr. Morris. We quote the ensuing asa 
specimen. 

THE PRAYER OF THE BETROTHED. 


Father and God! to whom the thoughts 
Of every human breast are known, 
Eternal—Vast—Omnipotent ! 
Worlds are but footstools to thy throne! 
Amid the peans of the host— 
The shouts of joy—the peals of praise— 
The breath of bliss from seraph lips— 
The songs that cherub voices raise— 
Oh! deign to bend a listening ear— 
A child of earth consent to hear! 


Forgive, if I too fondly cling 
To one—a thing of dust I know, 
And yet in thy bright image made— 
High heart, free soul, and manly brow— 
a, Great Judge, that even now, 
When I would turn my thoughts above, 
I feel upon my cheek the glow, 
And in my breast the fire of love! 
Forgive, that while I bow, I feel 
A woman’s weakness through me steal! 


Alas! how vain! and yet to Thee 
Why need I each fond thought disclose ? 
Without Thy aid no star could shine, 
No hue could beautify the rose— 
Great Architect of myriad worlds, 
Thou knowest all we feign or feel— 
Each shallow thous ange empty dream— 
Then why this simple heart reveal ? 
The hopes that bud—the joys that bloom— 
Thou know’st them all, their date and doom! 


Thou know’st the Future! as the Past 

Its chequered scenes are spread before Thee— 
Fate’s arrow quivering in the heart— 

Youth’s sunny dream, and manhood’s story— 
The flower-crowned bridal and the bier— 

Spring’s golden light, and winter’s even— 
The cloud that ’s meant to shadow here— 

The shaft that wings the soul to Heaven— 
The breeze that bears a fatal breath, 
And wan consumption’s subtle death ! 


My present path seems strewed with flowers, 
And bright blue skies are bending o’er me, 
While Hope points to the coming hours, 





And whispers, “ Bliss is now before thee!” 
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And is itso? At times I feel 
A fearful chill upon my spirit, 
And dreams of broken hopes and pangs— 
The wo that all our kind inherit— 
Father and God! oh, be to me 
A guide on life’s tempestuous sea. 


Without Thee none could live or move ; 
The sun from its high place would fall, 
With all the spheres that shine above, 
As lamps, to light this earthly ball. 
Planet and star, and glittering orb, 
Far distant hung amid the air, 
Attest the Universal God, 
The power that made and placed them there ; 
And yet, Great Source, how mean a thing 
May nestle under thy wide wing ! 


Thou art the all Eternal One, 
The soul of nature and of heaven; 
The eye, the ear, the mind of man, 
All speak of Thee and blessings given. 
Without Thee, who could raise a hand, 
Or hear the thunder’s loudest — 
Or tell when morning’s rosy light 
Along the east began to steal? 
Thou art the es of the whole, 
The all-pervading source and soul. 


Thou know’st my’heart—its hopes and fears— 
Its tumults wild—its plighted faith— 
The flame that burns within its depths, 
Oh! keep it pure and true till death! 
And that heart’s idol—may he prove 
All that my fancy pictures now, 
A being meant and formed for love— 
No stain upon his soul or brow— 
Then, then, kind Heaven, this life will be 
A path that upward leads to Thee! 


One of the best of his prize poems is the following : 


NATURE. 


Heaven’s earliest born and still unsullied child, 
ose smile is morning and whose frown is night, 

Around whose brow Earth’s earliest roses smiled— 

Thine was the glow of beauty—thine the light 
That beamed o’er Paradise, when woman there, 

Fresh from her Maker’s hand—a faultless thing— 
With dove-like eyes, and shadowy golden hair, 

From groveling beast, or bird on tireless wing, 
Won homage as she passed. Thine, too, the glow 
That flushed her cheek, or beamed from her white brow, 


Beauty is thine in all her changing dyes— 

Color, and light, and shade, and sound, and song, 
Morn’s purple hues, and Evening’s golden skies— 

The whispering summer breeze—the whirlwind strong— 
Night with her starry train, a shining band— 

ch wandering meteor of yon trackless deep— 

Italia’s greenest spot—Zahara’s sand— 

The thunder’s roli—the lightning’s living leap— 
The lark’s light note—the murmur of the bee— 
All speak of Heaven, of Order, and of Thee. 


The Seasons are thy handmaids, and the flowers 
Fair emblems of thy beauty—bending grain 
Made golden by the sunshine’s magic power— 
The howling tempest—and the gentle rain 
Of Summer’s softer mood—blossom and fruit— 
The bending willow and the creeping vine— 
The rattling hail storm, and the snow flake mute— 





The time-worn oak, the cedar and the pine— 
Niag’ra’s roaring Fall—the noiseless rill— 
Were Nature’s at the dawn—are Nature’s still. 


ighty or gentle as may suit thy mood— 
e whirlwind and the earthquake tell thy power— 

Thy hand scooped out old Ocean—Etna piled— 

Bent the first rainbow—painted the first flower ! 
But loveliest is thy face in Spring’s glad hour— 

The meadows green—the waters leaping free— 
The earth yet wet with morning’s dewy shower— 

The sunlight beaming o’er the distant sea— 
When new-born winds their freshness first disclose 
And wanton with the violet and the rose. 


Thy temples are upon the lofty steeps 

Of Andesand the Apennines—and where 
The coral insect toils beneath the deep, 

Or the lone Arab bends his knee in prayer— 
The meanest intellect—the mightiest mind— 

Master and slave alike admit thy power— 
Monarch and nation—hero, prince and hind, 

Must yield at Nature’s tributary hour— 
Before thee forests tremble, mountains nod— 
How feeble Art to Thee—* A worm, a God.” 


Oh, Nature! is it strange the forest child, 

The tawny tenant of the boundless West— 
With none to lead his mind beyond the wild, 

Or point his thoughts to regions of the blest— 
Should deem thy ge godjike, and fall down 

A savage worshiper? Should see in thee 
The spirit of the leaping cataract— ‘ 

The power of Life, and Death, and Destiny— 
Should, as the lightning flashes through the sky, 
Believe it fire from some immortal eye! 


No—rather marvel that the lettered fool— 
The worm whom Heaven has given the power of thought, 
Seeing thy glories, and the magic rule 
That governs all thy works—should set at nought 
The lesson that they teach—should mock the power 
That called from chaos all that mingles here— 
The loftiest mountain and the lowliest flower— 
Earth, Air and Ocean—each celestial sphere— 
Should look from sea to sky—from dust to man— 
And see no God in all the wondrous plan! 


“ Lolotte” is a graceful and sprightly poem, some- 
what out of the usual style of Mr. Morris. We there- 
fore regret the less our want of room for it. 

It is scarcely within the province of a critical no- 
tice to speak of the virtues of the man, except so far 
as they dignify and exalt the productions of the 
author. But, before we dismiss ourselves from our 
task forever, we would fain linger a moment to bear 
our feeble testimony to the integrity, the amenity, 
and the kindness of heart which have endeared Mr. 


Morris tous asa man. Ever foremost in works of 


charity—upright in all his dealings—with a chivalrous 
sense of honor—apparently without a spark of envy 
or a grain of gall in his character—he has attached to 
himself an unusually large circle of friends, whose 
respect and love increase with years, and whose best 
wishes will attend him to the close of life. 
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Tuis cottage door, this breezy gale, 
Hay-scented, whispering round,— 
Yon pathside rose that down the vale 

Breathes incense from the ground— 
Methinks should from the dullest clod 
Invite a thankful heart to God. 


16* 





But, Lord, the violet bending low 
Seems better moved to praise,— 
From us what scanty blessings flow ! 

How voiceless close our days! 
Father, forgive us, and the flowers 
Shall lead in prayer the vesper hours. 
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II.—THE NIGHT DRIVE. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 





THE sun had entirely set before Archer’s gallant team 
had whisked the shooting-wagon up to the door of the 
Dutch tavern. 

There was still, however, a lingering crimson flush on 
the western sky, against which the broad-backed moun- 
tains stood out erect, massive and purple, as if they had 
been perpendicular ramparts. High overhead the stars 
were twinkling clear and vivid in the dark azure vault, 
up which the thread-like erescent of the young moon was 
climbing, with one large lustrous planet at her side. 

The atmosphere was pure and breathless, and so stiil 
that not a sound of any kind was to be heard, except the 
quick clatter of the hoofs on the frozen road, and the slight 
rumbling noise of the well-built carriage. 

About a mile distant from the broken bridge, the bye- 
road, which crossed it, entered a broader and more beaten 
track lying at right angles, or nearly so, to its previous 
course, and running through a glen of the same character 
with that through which the travelers had passed, though 
somewhat wider, and watered by what might be called 
a river. 

In order to reach this valley, the road they had been fol- 
lowing, which hitherto had wound in and out among the 
hills, through twenty little dells and basins, crossing at 
most the lower spurs of the wooded ranges, here, breasted 
by the main western ridge, scaled it boldly in a series of 
steep zigzags, partly scarped in the hill-side, partly sup- 
ported by piles and breastworks of timber. 

The branches of the trees crossed overhead, forming a 
roof like that of a Gothic aisle, and, as is usual, the frosts 
of autumn had taken less effect on the foliage where the 
upland soil was dry, although rich, than in the sour and 
watery swamps of the valley. 

Nota ray of light, therefore, penetrated the dense canopy 
of boughs, and the road was as dark as a closed room at 
midnight. 

Harry was laughing and talking merrily as they left the 
line of the valley, and, to say the truth, took no note of the 
darkness so long as the road continued straight. But after 
it had ascended, perhaps a hundred yards ina right line, 
there was a sharp and awkward angle. The leaders, as 
is usually the case, tried to turn too quickly, and as the 
side of the road to which they were bearing was that 
which fell down abruptly to the valley, Harry met them 
with a firm hand, holding them to the hill, though unable 
to see a foot in front of the wheels. 

Luckily at this moment the fore wheels rose over a little 
mound, plunged down abruptly on the other side, and were 
followed by the hinder wheels, with the same uneasy, jerk- 
ing motion. The next instant Archer pulled up the horses, 
backed them, the least in the world, and they stood with 
their traces slack, the vehicle sustained by the jog, as it is 





called, or little gully, made to prevent the wintry rains 
from washing the steep roads, as is the case generally in 
our mountain regions. 

“ Tim,” exclaimed Harry, almost before the wagon had 
become motionless. 

“ Ay! ay! sur,”? answered the sharp-witted Yorkshire- 
man. But to Tom Draw’s huge amazement, and some- 
thing, be it added, to his master’s likewise, the short. 
sonorous response came from the heads of the horses, not, 
as both had expected, from the back seat of the dog- 
cart. 

“Tim, we must have the lamps,”’ said his master, well 
knowing that in the nil admirari lies half the secret of be- 
ing well and promptly served. ‘“ The road is as dark asa 
black dog’s mouth! I cannot see the gray wheeler’s ears, 
let alone the leaders.” 

‘* Ay’se warrant it,” replied the groom. ‘ Ay kenned 
that varra weel, afore ’at you quit ’t valley. Soa, thinks 
ay to mysen, there’s be a fash enow, wi’t leaders, an’ 
ay ’ll be needed at t’ heads on ’em. Soa ay joost slipped 
oot ahint t? wagon, an’ weel it is, ay wot, ay thought on ’t, 
for v’ leaders wad hae been doon t? bank in anoother 
minnit.”’ 

“ Quite right, Tim! quite right!” said his master ap- 
provingly, ‘I was thinking of something else, or I would 
have lighted up before we got into the woods. Now look 
alive, man. You have got candles in the lamps I hope?” 

“Ay! ay! sur. Twoi’ tv great lamp unner t’ footboard, 
and one in each o’  oothers, Boot t’ matches are i’ t’ tool 
chest yonder. Noo, Measter Forester, gin you’ll please 
joost joomp oot, an’ stand to t’ leaders whaile ay get ’em, 
we’ll hae laight enoof enow.” 

“Good Lord! jump out indeed !* I shall break my neck, 
and go head over heels down the crags,” he responded, 
half in fun half in earnest, and with a sort of dolorous 
tone, that showed he was not altogether sure but that his 
words would be realized. 

“Get out on the off side, Frank,” said Archer, “ and 
keep between the wagon and the hill; you’ll do well 
enough then. That’s it.” 

“What you say right is perfectly true, Harry,” replied 
Frank, scrambling out of the bear-skins, in which he was 
rolled up so snugly, and making for the horses’ heads, 
which he reached in a minute. ‘ But what the devil have 
you done with old Tom? I haven’t heard a word—no! 
not an oath even—since we stopped. Punch him in the 
ribs, Harry.” 

‘No! no!” shouted the fat man lustily, “don’t you dew 
that—do n’t you dew that, I say. I swon, I'll fix you, little 
wax-skin, when we gits to Jakes.” 

“Oh! you’re awake now, are you?” replied the other 
laughing. ‘‘ Was he asleep, Harry?” 
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“J rather think not, Frank,” answered Archer, “for I 
have heard a noise for the last ten minutes, not quite so 
loud as Niagara, it is true, but aboat as loud as Patterson 
Falls, I should say—a constant gushing, as if of a good 
strong river—and, there ’s a devil of a smell of rum here 
now.” 

“faint rum,” responded the fat man indignantly, “it’s 
good old apple-jack. Little wax-skin there would give his 
eyes for a sup of it. That’s good, there comes the lamps,”’ 
he added, as Timothy, after hustling about, and jingling 
for some minutes in the tool-chest, made his appearance 
with a small glass lantern and some matches, by aid of 
which he soon lighted the lamps; and these, with their 
strong magnifying glasses and bright reflectors, made the 
whole road as clear as day, and cast a broad white glare 
upward upon the many-colored leaves which formed the 
vault overhead. 

“Don’t put it out, Tim,” said his master, “ we ’ll blow 
a cloud directly. That will do, Frank, lad. Just turn 
their noses into the road again, and then jump in and make 
yourself comfortable. The big cigar-case is under your 
seat, there. Just hand itgout, and help yourself; and then 
pass it forward. I have not one left in my pouch.” 

“ Now, then!” he added, after a minute’s pause, during 
which three Manilla cheroots were kindled, and a rich 
odor of the Indian weed diffused through the still night 
air. ‘ Now, then!” 

“All’s raight!” responded Timothy, and sprang in a 
moment into his seat, just as Archer, gathering his reins, 
and reaching his whip from the socket, uttered a low, soft 
whistle, and a “‘ Get away, lads!” 

There was a rattling of the bars, a clash of hoofs, and a 
pebble or two flew into the air; and then, without more 
ado, the four fleet horses were in merry motion. 

The clear light flashed along the road, silvered the mossy 
bolls of the huge trees, and cast strange, wavering sheets 
of alternate shade and fustre through the deep forest aisles. 
Several times, as they were whirled along at ten"miles an 
hour, a heavy flapping of huge wings, and a wild, dolorous 
screech from some tall tree, announced that their lamps 
had awakened some large night-bird from its slumbers; 
and once, just as they cleared the woods and issued into an 
open field on the mountain’s brow, a long protracted howl 
rose fearfully into the silence, not as it would seem above 
fifty yards behind them. 

** What in the devil’s name is that?”’ said Frank hastily, 
laying his hand as he spoke, almost instinctively, on the 
butt of one of the long duelling pistols, a brace of which, 
in leathern holsters, were attached to each seat, ready for 
instant service. 

“Yon ’s a varra oogly noise, is you !’? exclaimed Timo- 
thy, astonished ; which, by the way, wasa thing that rarely 
happened. 

“T swon, that’s a wolf!’ shouted fat Tom, answering 
the question and the observation at the moment of their 
utterance. For all three spoke simultaneously. 

“A wolf, is it?” said Forester quietly, removing his 
hand from the weapon. For he knew the habits of the 
animal, though he had never seen one, too well to antici- 
pate any danger. “I did not know you had any of the 
varmints here.’ 

“A wolf!’ exclaimed Timothy, making a plunge under 
the bear-skins to snatch his master’s rifle. “ Heart aloive! 
we’se be all eaten oop i’ noa taime!” 

“Nonsense, Tim,”? replied Harry laughing—“ there ’s 
no danger. Wolves never meddle with men here—but I 
did not think there were any left in this quarter.” 

“Nor I nuther,” answered old Tom, scratching his head 
and cogitating. ‘‘Nor there haint been none hereaway 
these six or eight year. We’re a goin’ to have a hard 





winter now, I reckon. Leastwise, they say hard weather 
to the nor-rad brings down the tarnal critters this away. 
But I’m right glad to hear him howl, h<7ws’ever.” 

“Glad! why the deuce are you glad, Tom?” asked 
Harry. And this again was rather an unusual occurrence ; 
for so well did Archer understand the bent of the fat wor- 
thy’s genius that he but rarely asked an explanation. 

“‘*Case when you hears a wolf howl, Aircher,”’ he made 
answer, ‘‘ you may be sure game is either very plenty, or 
very scace—one or other! Now it aint no how possible 
as that chap should be druv by hunger to make that ’ere 
dismal screechin,’ for every body knows that the woods 
here is full o’ possums and rabbits. So it must be ’case 
deers is plenty that he’s hollering—that ’s why I says I’m 
glad. Aircher, 1’d a thought, too, you’d have had sense 
to a knowed it.” 

‘May it not be that it’s because possum’s plenty that 
he’s ‘ hollering?’ ” asked Frank slily. 

“No!” answered Tom very gruffly—drew a long whiff 
of smoke, blew it out slowly—“ No—and you knows it.” 

“ Indeed I do not, Tom,” replied Frank, stifling a laugh. 
“I know nothing about wolves or possums either. Do 
tell us.” 

“You lie, boy! you dew know. And you’ll raise no 
foolin’ out 0’ me, I tell you. So quit. Now, Timothy, git 
out your old bull’s horn, and blow up. Them lights as you 
see down yonder is at Jake’s, and I can see by the way 
they’re a fixin’ and mancuvrin’ that they’re a gittin’ 
things fixed to go to bed to rights. Put on, Harry! Put on 
lad; it is all good road now, though it be’s down hill a 
leetle!” 

It certainly was down hill a little—for the road lay at 
an angle of some 95 degrees. Yet Harry took him at his 
word, and put the nags along, holding them well in hand, 
and with the jingling of trace and curb chains, the clatter 
of the bars, rattling against the leaders’ houghs, and the 
roll of the rapid wheels, they thundered down the slope; 
while loud above the din rose the clear, mellow notes of 
Tim Matlock’s well blown bugle, making the gorges of the 
Blue Hills resound with the unusual cadences of “ God 
save the King.” 

As they came wheeling round the angle into the broader 
valley, they passed a foaming mill-dam barring the little 
river, overhung by a dozen glorious weeping-willows, the 
foliage of which was still full and verdant. A large, calm 
pool, reflecting the bright starry skies, and the dark tufted 
masses of the precipitous hill which walled its farther side, 
lay close to the left hand of the road, and was but slightly 
separated from it by a rough fence of unbarked larch poles 
from the mountain. On the right, all the level space be- 
tween the road and the other hill, not exceeding fifty yards 
in width, was covered with a beautiful second growth of 
oak, hickory and maple, with a thick underwood of cran- 
berry and wintergreens, interspersed with the glossy leaves 
of the azalia, the calmia and the rhododendron. 

In this fair woodland was the little tavern, to which they 
were bound, nestled so closely that its existence remained 
unsuspected until the traveler was almost in front of its 
long, low Dutch portico, and stately sign-post. 

Harry, however, knew the locale so well that he had 
his horses in hand; and as he shaved the trunk of a huge 
chestnut, Which marked the boundary of the little green 
before the door, he pulled up instantly, amid the light of 
half a dozen candles and lanterns; for the well known 
sound of his bugle had roused all the inhabitants, and it 
was in the midst of a deafening shout of cacophonous 
laughter, and ‘Ky! Masser Harrys!” announcing half the 
company, at least, to be Dutch negroes, that the friends 
jumped to the ground, their night drive pleasantly con- 
cluded. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD, 





Brussels, 30th July, 1845. 


My Dear Granam,—In the absence of any great literary 
production worth speaking of, allow me to entertain your 
readers with an account of an article published in the 
Monathst Laetter zur Ergaenzung der Allgemeinen Zei- 
tung, (Monthly Supplementary Leaves of the Augsburg 
Journal,) on “ American Literature and the Arts.” 

The paper on American Poetry and the Arts alluded to, 
speaks very highly of Philadelphia, as the seat of the 
muses and of learning, and gives society in the city of 
brotherly love the preference over that of New York or 
Boston. In Boston the writer observed ‘ too much provin- 
cial spirit, too much love for ‘ the home of the fathers,’ too 
much copying of British originals, too little enthusiasm for 
the mission of America.”?> Yet does he admit the great 
literary cultivation of New England; only that her poetry 
is too exclusive, and confined to the scenery and life of the 
North Eastern States. When the New Englander leaves 
his native place, and explores either the regions West or 
South, he becomes a thorough American, and, if endowed 
with genius, a national poet. Such aone is Bryant, whom 
the writer calls the first lyric in the English language. 
“ Bryant,” he says, “ is through and through an American, 
comprehending the great mission of the United States, and 
viewing every thing truly as an American. No wherea 
vestige of European or British imitation. Even his pic- 
tures are American, like the nature into whose mysteries 
he has penetrated; only that he is a little monotonous, like 
the prairies and primeval forests which he so beautifully 
depicts, and it would appear as if his enthusiastic love of 
country stifled in his heart the great passion of mankind. 
He has never sung love; liberty was his idol. Of Bryant 
much has been translated into German; among other 
poems ‘The Winds,’ by Freiligrath. I prefer, therefore, 
to quote two poems of a different kind, one a species of 
impromptu (?) the other as far as I remember only publish- 
ed in a collection of poems lately edited in Philadelphia. 
The latter, though incomplete, proves the calling of the 
author, and bears the indisputable stamp of mastery.” 

Here he gives “‘ The Battle-Field”’ and “ The Evening 
Reverie” of Bryant, for which I refer the reader to Gris- 
wold’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”’ 

“‘ Bryant,’”’ continues the writer in the Monthly Supple- 
ment, ‘is the first American poet. All his works are the 
mirror of the purest mind. He is no where a mere imi- 
tator, and in his public life, as in his songs, true, fearless 
and noble.’? He then furnishes extracts from Mr. Bryant’s 
beautiful descriptions of the Western prairies and “ The 
Autumn Woods.’? 


These are the gardens of the desert, these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no name— 
The prairies! I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations far away, 

As if the ocean in its gentlest swell 

Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 

And motionless forever. 





And then— 


Ere in the northern gale 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn all around our vale 
Have put their glory on. 


Mr. Willis is also highly spoken of, but his prose prefer- 
red to his poetry, and translations of specimens promised 
in a future number. James Kirke Paulding’s “ Passage 
Down the Ohio,” and a variety gf poems of Charles Fenno 
Hoffman are designated as eminently national. ‘“ Thaw 
King’s Visit to New York,” by the latter, of which the first 
four verses are given, are accompanied by the following 
praise of the ladies, which may here find a place as an off- 
set to Mr. Von Raumer’s strictures. ‘‘ The writer of this 
review can only agree with the poet in his praise of the 
New York fair. Broadway, which on the return of the 
sun is thronged with beautiful women, resembles a varie- 
gated bed of flowers.” 

In reply to the British reviewers of American poetry, 
the writer remarks—‘‘ But I have quoted enough to show 
that the assertion of English reviewers that America pos- 
sesses no national literature, and is not on the way of ob- 
taining one, is presumptuous and without foundation. The 
prose writers, Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving, 
England herself is obliged to count among the classic 
English writers, and the English editions of the poems of 
Bryant, Hoffman, Willis, Longfellow, &c., prove at least 
the popularity of American writers among the British pub- 
lic, although the reviewers rebel against it. Above all 
things, it is evident that American life, the political and 
social relations of the country, the sublime scenery of the 
western continent, the prairies and forests, and the gigantic 
rivers and lakes, act sufficiently on the imagination of the 
poet, and that the necessity of labor and the conquest of 
the soil do not exclude poetic sentiments. That the Ameri- 
cans will as yet do much that future generations will be 
called upon to sing, follows from the nature of circum- 
stances. Their historical consciousness, the great source 
of every national literature, is as yet young; but in view 
of its youth it has been much improved, and every year 
augments its treasure. That the taste for literature is not 
yet universal may be owing to the great health of the 
body politic. 

‘*«¢ There is nothing rotten yet in Denmark.’ 


“ America has not yet passed through the various stages 
of humanity which form the historical, and, through ani- 
mated memory, the poetical education of a people. The 
history of America is as yet but the recital of the uninter- 
rupted, daily increasing prosperity of the nation. But mis- 
fortunes are far more poetical than prosperity, and the 
future, from its indistinctness, more prosaic than the per- 
spective of the past. This, by the way of excuse, why 
America has not yet produced a Shakspeare or a Byron; as 
regards the other English poets, the difference is not so 
great that America may not cherish the modest hope to 
reach them in course of time.” a es ira ial 

“If America possesses, as yet, no republic of letters,” 
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continues the writer, “if her poets and prose writers are 
yet obliged to treat of the questions of daily politics, and to 
speak to the people through the press, it only proves that 
the great mass of the population has more poetical taste 
than a particular easte, and that public spirit, the cement 
between the individual and society, does not exclude the 
poet. Only the grimace of sentimentality is thereby 
banished ; for the poet is obliged to enter upon practical 
life, and neither authors nor auditory are formed in the 
closet. The enjoyment of poetry is, in America, not the 
exclusive privilege of those who are able to purchase 
books, but is universal, as it was when the poets directly 
spoke to the people ; without requiring a literary broker, 
in the shape of a publisher. But from all this it does not 
follow that poetry itself suffers by the arrangement, unless 
it be taken for granted that the people are incapable of 
noble sentiments, enthusiasm, and poetical elevation, a 
thought which assuredly would dull every vein of poetic 
fancy, and seal the mouth of the poet forever. It is a 
sickly taste which perceives the passions and feelings that 
form the eternal theme of the poet only in the so-called 
higher classes; the great mass of the people reflect them 
much more purely and naturally, and at the end the sub- 
limest poet can do 110 more than preach the gospel to the 
poor. . . . . The faith, conviction, and clairvoyance 
of the poet feels the necessity of communication, and it is 
nothing but old-fashioned prudery, if the literary dandies 
of England believe that the medium reacts essentially on 
the subject—that a daily paper may not be the vehicle of 
poetic sentiments. The Corn Law Rhymes are not less 
poetic, because printed on a rag of paper—they sing of the 
dry bread which the laws of the nobility keep from the 
starving poor. If within the whole province of literature 
there be something truly flat and stale, it is the so-called 
‘Parlor Literature’? of England, which represents very 
little more than the opinions afloat at the tea or coffee 
table in Germany. The authors who write for that pub- 
lic, and present themselves before the ladies, printed on 
vellum and bound in morocco, write, after all, wholly for 
money, and (like Charles Dickens) choose the theme fur- 
nished them by the bookseller.” 

The writer then maintains that America, notwithstand- 
ing the ENGLIsH language, possesses still all the elements 
of a distinct national literature, and has already made con- 
siderable progress toward it. ‘If the youth of the United 
States, and the necessity of forming themselves at first 
after English models, be taken into consideration, one 
must be astonished at what has already been done, and 
arrive at the conviction that America, in every other 
respect the successful rival of Great Britain, will not re- 
main behind her in literature. The assertion 
that the spirit of commerce acts in America as a disen- 
chantment on poetry, is false; for, in the first place, Ame- 
rica is still an agricultural, and nota commercial or manu- 
facturing country; and, secondly, according to the observa- 
tion of impartial men, the abstract love of money is far 
greater in England and Holland than in the United States. 

The American is not only daring in his 





commerce, but also in his industry in agriculture, the 
chase, and the fisheries. The real money-man is not 
enterprising, but saving, and selfishly interested, and pre- 
fers transacting business at the stock exchahge to that car- 
ried on in the markets of the world, in India and China. 
There is something adventurous, if not poetical, in the 
manner in which the Americans carry on commerce; the 
rich, instead of lending their money at interest, prefer 
building ships, and circumnavigating the world. This is 
no narrow-minded, shop-keeper’s spirit—this is courage, 
self-reliance, perseverance. The American is the boldest 
and most adventurous navigator, and herein alone there is 
much poetic matter, which Cooper has so beautifully im- 
proved, and in which region Marryat and Soulié have re- 
mained his modest imitators.” 

The writer continues in this strain of defence of Ameri- 
can poetry, and with the same occasional sallies upon 
England and the English press; but finally admits that 
America is not given to the romantic style of literature, 
like Baron Fougué, Uhland, Tieck, the coryphei of that 
much ridiculed school in Germany; but rather strives to 
imitate the classic spirit of the ancients, and, in support of 
his opinion, quotes the Xenie of Goethe: 


Amerika, du hast es besser 

Als unser Continent, das alte, 
Hast keine verfallene Sohloesser 
Und keine Basalte : 

Dich (tért nicht im Innern 

Zu lebendiger zeit 

Unniitzes Erinnern 

Und vergeblicher Streit.*) 


The article then speaks of the American painters and 
sculptors, and does full justice to them all. Speaking of 
sculptors, I must not forget to mention a passage from Mr. 
Von Raumer’s book, having reference to Persico’s statue 
of Columbus, at the Capitol, in Washington. ‘ Colum- 
bus,” he says, “‘is represented in the attitude of stepping 
forward; with his left hip he very clumsily supports his 
body; in his high elevated hand he holds a sphere, or a 
ball for playing nine-pins. By his side, in a singularly 
tortuous posture, is an Indian woman, fearing or hoping, it 
is impossible to say which; both knees are very disagree- 
bly turned; the hands are turned at a sharp angle, and 
viewed—” . . . . ‘The whole group is in the style 
of over-acting players. On a bridge in Paris such a work 
of art might be in its proper place; but I cannot approve 
of the work, much less can I admire it.’ I mention this 
passage merely because a similar species of criticism was 
heard in Washington at the time of the exposure of that 
singularly phantastic group, but was put down by the 
lovers of the exotics as not being sufficiently classical. 

Powers’ ‘“‘ Greek Slave” is rendering all Europe extatic. 
Where was he when that group was ordered? Withsuch 
native talent, who will go to Italy? 


* America, thou art better off than our Continent, thou 
hast no mouldering castles and no Basalt rocks; thou art 
not disturbed in thy development, and at a living time, 
by useless remembrances, and empty contentions. 





THE DIVINE RIGHT .OF KINGS. 


Tue only king by right divine 

Is Ellen King, and were she mine 
I ’d strive for liberty no more, 

But hug the glorious chains I wore. 


Her bosom is an ivory throne, 
Where tyrant virtue reigns alone ; 


No subject vice dare interfere, 
To check the power that governs here. 


O! would she deign to rule my fate, 

I’d worship Kings and kingly state, 

And hold this maxim all life long, 

The King—my King—can do no wrong. P. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The United States of North America. By Frederick Von 
Raumer. 


Though a translation of this work (says our foreign 
correspondent) into English has been announced some time 
ago, I know not whether it has actually been published ; 
for the opinions, arguments and views of our author 
scarcely accord with the prevailing notions of English 
tourists; much less will his historical deduction be very 
palatable to English statesmen. 

Mr. Von Raumer is a man who came to the United 
States without prejudices, and, as he himself says in his 
book, ‘‘ to learn and not to teach.”? He expresses himself 
highly gratified with his journey ; for he assures his readers 
that during no equal period of his life has he learned as 
much as during his residence in the United States. His 
book in Germany is an event; for he is considered as the 
representative of the historical principle—which of all 
others is most inimical to modern democracy. ‘“ The 
Americans,’’ says the historian of Elizabeth, “‘have as 
great a history, and are as old a people, as the Europeans, 
for the whole history of England is theirs, and that of the 
Saxons to boot.”? America is the continuous development 
of the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon race—the distinct progress 
in the history of mankind. The author, while he admits 
that much which exists in the United States is totally unfit 
to be introduced in Europe, expresses his fear that even 
the liberals of Europe will not like his book. ‘ European 
liberalism,” says Mr. Von Raumer, “is generally but a 
partial one; it is turned toward the monarchical point, re- 
serving to itself its peculiar share of despotism, which it 
nurses, honors and indulges wherever it can. Soldiers, 
officials, clergymen, and men of science hold their circle 
of monopolist rights as sacred, and pour out their lamenta- 
tions about the Americans, who have desecrated their 
sanctuary, turned their faith into superstition and their 
gods into idols. And yet all true Americanism consists in 
the totality of the social, religious and political (public) re- 
lations, and not in a few paragraphs of a written constitu- 
tion, or in single peculiarities of manners and customs.” 
At another place the author says, “ Nothing is more natu- 
ral than that English tourists should be dissatisfied in 
America, where they find neither king nor commons, 
neither nobility nor bishops, where they miss every thing 
down to the wigs of their judges.” The English are in a 
habit of considering their form of government as the most 
perfect, and praise and censure others only in proportion 
as they approach or recede from that standard. They are, 
therefore, generally the most unfit persons to form a cor- 
rect judgment of America. They will never admit the 
United States asa distinct progress of their history, and 
consequently never comprehend the genius of our insti- 
tutions. 

“ Another reason,”? says the German historian, “‘ for the 
erroneous judgment on America, consists in our viewing 
every thing Transatlantic from the European point of view, 
and in measuring every thing according to the European 
standard of value. Thus, when Europeans hear of the 
sovereignty of the people, they do not think of the orderly, 
tried sovereignty of the people in the United States, but of 
the mob of a few European capitals; we forget that if the 
institutions of the United States were really as deficient as 





they represent them, the wisdom of the American people 
would deserve double admiration.” (I translate these pas- 
sages from the German: perhaps the English edition of the 
work, if prepared by Mr. Von Raumer himself, will con- 
tain some deviations from the above.) 

Mr. Von Raumer in his book on the United States ex- 
presses himself thoroughly in favor of the democratic pria- 
ciples, views and mode of action of the democratic party. 
because that is the historical form of America, and shows 
with much skill, prudence and calmless that the democracy 
of the United States is essentially different from what is 
understood by “democracy”? in Europe, and more espe- 
cially in France. eee 

“Had the French people,” he remarks, “ possessed 
greater rights before the Revolution; had they had more 
political preparation, they would not have been guilty of 
so much excess and crime. Much that was new was not 
true; much that was true not new; hence the contradic- 
tions; the attachment to the old and lifeless, and the ex- 
aggerations of the value of innovations. What is gained 
by the French Revolution,* if the American, which called 
forth a new social world, is considered a failure? What 
an extraordinary courage in Thomas Jefferson, not to de- 
spair at a moment when the fearful phenomenon in France 
frightened back all Europe from its necessary development. 
He knew the true characteristic difference of the two 
PEOPLE, separated truth from falsehood, application from 
abuse, the possible from the impossible !”’ 

Again: “ The American States Rights is not an invention 
a priori, it is the result of the historical preparation of two 
centuries.” . ** Democracy in America is not a mere 
accident, the occupation of a party, it is the true soul of the 
government, as is in other countries monarchy or aristo- 
cracy. The United States cannot be judged by other his- 
torical democracies and confederations. The United States 
are distinguished by peculiar characteristics, which, com- 
pared with former states, show more differences than 
similitudes. The United States are especially superior to 
all the republics of the Old World. The so-called democra- 
cies of those times were oligarchies, the constitutions of 
states nothing but municipal regulations of towns. Hellas 
perished among these contradictions, and by its internal 
wars. Rome suffered no liberty beyond its walls.” 

In regard to the accusations of British and French 
travelers, Von Raumer observes, “if universal content, 
indefatigable exertion, uninterrupted progress, be as many 
proofs of health and vigor, where do these show them- 
selves in a greater degree than in the United States? 
Among so many millions, there are scarcely a few hypo- 
chondriacs who would seriously exchange their laws and 
institutions for any thing else. Where, on the contrary, 
do you find in Europe so much satisfaction, so much attach- 
ment to existing forms, so much enthusiasm for the con- 
stitution? Not only secretly but publicly are these the 
object of censure, while thousands are active in pulling 
them to the ground. Scarcely one European government 
is free from the fever of anguish, from the dread of the 
malcontents who wish to abolish old forms and to establish 
new ones. From Maine to Louisiana is order and obe- 
dience to the law, without an army or an armed force. 


* The beau ideal of the Continental liberals. 
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The most important elections pass quietly without any 
other combat than words and reasons, whereas in Europe 
nothing similar is possible, without the police and the sol- 
diery contributing their share to the maintenance of order. 
If England enjoys a more undisturbed motion, the army 
which she maintains in Ireland against a single man, to 
persevere in the oppression of an unfortunate people, is 
such a flagrant injustice, and shows so morbid a state of 
society, that one might suppose nothing slanderous against 
the United States would come from that quarter.” 

In reference to the uncertainty of democratic institutions, 
Mr. Von Raumer strikes an historical balance with legiti- 
macy: ‘In the juridical sense in which a people exists in 
the United States, there never was one on earth; and all 
evils of democracy taken together have not caused so 
much human suffering as the question about the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of the rulers of France, England, Sweden, 
Portugal and Spain.” 'The objections against the mode of 
electing a president he answers still more strikingly, by 
an appeal to history: ‘“* Whatever may be thought of the 
mode of electing the president,”’ he observes in the second 
volume of his work, under the head of “‘ Conventions,” 
“there is no uninterrupted series of hereditary kings, or 
elective kings, or of Popes, which may be compared to the 
eleven American presidents. Those European absolutists 
who object to the agitation accompanying a presidential 
election, ought to be reminded of the fact that during the 
time those presidents were peaceably elected, presided 
with dignity over the affairs of the country, and in the 
same quiet manner retired from office, twice as many kings 
were dethroned and reinstated, beheaded and assassinated, 
viz. Gustavus III. and Gustavus IV., Paul I., Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky, the Kings of Portugal and Spain, Charles 
Ferdinand and Christine of Sweden, Louis XVI. and 
Charles X., Murat, Napoleon and the Napoleonides, and 
thus down to the Duke of Brunswick; beside the attempts 
at assassination against the King of the French, the Queen 
of England and the King of Prussia !” s 

Baron Von Raumer is even for universal suffrage. He 
denies that there is such a thing asa mob in the United 
States, or a class which cannot be governed by the laws 
and the example of the respectable citizens. ‘‘ What have 
those states gained,’’? he asks, ‘‘ which have constantly 
placed the ‘to have’ higher than the ‘to be,’ which have 
confided more to mammon than to mind? According to 
European notion a man ts nothing if he have nothing; but 
if the poor are thus identified with the mob, mob is created. 
The American proposition—quisquis presumitur bonus— 
and that those who have little may still be something, ele- 
vates men, and makes honorable effort a matter of honor.” 
In another place he cites Chancellor Kent, whose views of 
government he is far from approving. The worthy chan- 
cellor says: “If all history is not a falsehood, there is a 
disposition of the poor to plunder the rich, of the debtors 
not to fulfill their contracts, of the majority to tyrannize 
the minority and to trample their rights under feet, of the 
lazy and dissolute to throw the whole burden of society on 
the industrious, and of the ambitious to inflame these com- 
bustible materials.» ‘‘ But these remarks,” replies Mr. 
Von Raumer, “‘ may with the same truth and justice be 
inverted thus: If all history is not a falsehood, there isa 
disposition on the part of the rich to oppress the poor, on 
the part of the creditor to enforce his claims beyond the 
bounds of humanity, on the minority to trample the rights 
of the masses under feet, on the part of the lazy and dis- 
solute voluptuary to throw the whole burthen of society on 
the laboring classes, and on the part of the egotists to be 
perfectly indifferent as to the fate of their fellow beings.” 

But I have already dwelt too long on the political opi- 
nions of the writer, who, in Europe, has rather enjoyed 





the reputation of a tame monarchist, and whose eulogy of 
American institutions is the more surprising, and will pro- 
duce the greater effect. Mr. Von Raumer has not only 
seen America, he has studied it, as may be seen from his 
numerous quotations of American and English authors, 
congressional speeches, pamphlets, documents and statis- 
tics. For the historical writers of the United States he 
professes great respect, in terms which prove his modesty 
and candor. “Since to write history is an art, I will 
here speak of it (under the head of Fine Arts.) Men 
like Bancroft, Prescott, Sparks, have in this respect done 
so much, that no living European historian will place him- 
self before them, but will feel glad and grateful if taken by 
the hand, and acknowledged by them as a colleague.”? As 
to poetry, he remarks: “‘ America has no monuments; but 
a nature which unites the venerability of age with the full 
power of youth. Do Pyramids, Colosseums, and old castles, 
once the habitation of robbers, prove the progress and 
value of the arts, or rather the misery produced by tyranny ? 
The poetry of the Americans is not in the past; it is in the 
future. We Europeans pass with a deal of sentimentality 
through the evening red of the sinking day into night; the 
Americans go through the dawn of morning into the noon 
of day. Their great, historically proved, indubitable past 
lies near them: their FATHERS have done great things, not 
their great, great, great grandfathers !” 

After speaking of the American school system, the differ- 
ent religious sects, commerce, literature and the arts, the 
author gives his local impressions of the United States in a 
series of letters, dated from Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, &c. With the schools he is generally 
well satisfied, in religion he would wish far more toler- 
ance. His views of society are less striking and original. 
He has seen more of the United States than of individuals, 
and more of men than women, or he would not have said 
so little of the latter, and that little not always in a style 
worthy of himself. His objections to their toilet are exceed- 
ingly pedantic, and would better grace a German pedagogue 
than an historian. But what does a man of Mr. Von 
Raumer's age know about the toilet of ladies? He is at 
best but a superficial observer, when he takes the bad cut 
of a dress—the mere clumsy certificate of a milliner—for a 
proof of the want of symmetry of form! Mr. Von Raumer 
wrote a very clever book on England, and a very impar- 
tial one on the United States, and he is a man of great 
historical research and learning, but in speaking of the 
ladies of the United States, he spoke, it is quite evident, 
without authority. The learned author’s dislike of diminu- 
tive forms may be owing to his long residence in the Mark 
of Brandenburgh ;* the ostrich and camel of the desert are 
certainly best calculated to wade through the sand of the 
desert; but there are those who, with his permission, pre- 
fer the gentle dove and the light-footed gazelle. 

The habit of expectorating, which Europeans stigma- 
tize as ‘‘national American,”’ our author finds compara- 
tively little fault with, though he has watched persons, and 
counted their transgressions in this respect by the minute. 
“In other respects,’ he says, ‘‘the Americans are as edu- 
cated as any people in the world.” 

The Niagara Falls he describes as the most beautiful 
living landscape he ever beheld. He has seen the glaciers 
of the Alps, he has been on Mount /Etna; but neither ice 
nor lava moved him like the mirror of those Falls. “It is 
not one, nor two Falls—it is a series of natural wonders,”’ 
he exclaims, “changing and renewing themselves at every 
minute, and unfolding to the beholder a world of incom- 
parable beauty. He who here is not at the very first mo- 
ment enchanted, will be but very little aided by time ; one 


* The most sandy region of all Germany. Berlin lies in 
an immense sandy plain. 
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can never be satiated, for there is, perhaps, not one place 
in the whole world where one can be better initiated into 
the secrets and revelations of nature.” 

Of the New York aqueduct, he says—‘It is a work 
which, as regards boldness, solidity, utility and size, has 
no equal on earth.” Compared to it, the Egyptian pyra- 
mids appeared to him merely as monuments of thoughtless 
despotism. 

American society he sums up thus:—‘“ America does 
not lack good manners—because it lacks court manners; 
and it is better that persons should be regarded on account 
of their intrinsic merit, than that diplomatic considerations 
should abolish all individual characteristics. From very 
natural reasons the lower classes of America, taken all in 
all, are better educated and more thinking than in other 
countries. Even the backwoodsmen read newspapers, and 
show that they are well informed about many things. We 
may smile when, in America, a major in the militia acts as 
driver of a stage coach, or if a colonel takes your measure 
for a pair of trowsers, but we ought to WEEP that European 
cabbage barons, (Krautjunker, a term of reproach, applied 
to the nobility of the country,) maintain that they have a 
right, and the skill to think and act for a whole community. 
It would be a gain, if the Americans would keep routs, 
soirées, and the crowd of drawing-rooms at a proper dis- 
tance—though a number of persons belonging to the haute 
volée see in them the triumph, and the flower of European 
sociability. But there is hardly room to look upon the 
beautiful women, and conversation and change of thought 
are entirely out of the question. That kind of sociability 
leads, on the contrary, to a gradual diminution and disap- 
pearance of all thought, where the most informed stands 
at last on the same platform with the ignorant. The 
finesses and formule of an old aristocracy, the polish of 
courtiers, the yielding, modest condescension of superiors, 
the mere compliments of equals, we must not look for in 
America. Whoever sees in these things the climax of 
social intercourse, will doubtlessly be much disappointed. 
Neither is there, in America, a capital leading the fashion, 
or a marked contrast between town and country, as in 
Europe.” 

The mild chastisement of European society, contained in 
these remarks, are the more remarkable as the author’s 
position in the social world of Europe was one which 
opened to him constantly the highest court circles. Mr. 
Von Raumer saw the best ({ mean the highest) society of 
England, and, from his birth and education, was at home 
in itin Germany. He may, therefore, be considered as a 
competent judge, as far as the society of the Old World is 
concerned, and his hints as to its insipience may serve to 
prevent its slavish imitations in our own country. On the 
whole, Mr. Von Raumer’s book is a valuable addition to 
the works on the United States published in Europe. It is 
written with much candor and spirit, and affords some 
striking contrasts between the New and the Old World. 
It will be read with much interest in America, and will 
create no ordinary sensation in England. Ifa jury of im- 
partial men be summoned to-morrow to try the cause of 
the United States versus Europe, at the bar of public 
opinion, the author of the present volumes may safely take 
his seat as a juror; for he and his countrymen generally 
have long ago triumphantly acquitted America of the gross 
slanders and foul calumnies heaped upon her by profes- 
sional tourists from England. 





The Indicator and Companion. By Leigh Hunt. New 
York. Wiley § Putnam. 2 vols. 16mo. 
Hunt’s essays are fascinating compositions, in spite of 
many faults. ‘They are written in a style of most voluble 


richness and sweetness—are pervaded by the genial warmth 
of a light and pleasant disposition—and are replete with 
passages of picturesque description. He spreads out his 
whole mind on his page, and tells his reader, in confidence, 
all the secrets of his life. His style has often a dainty, 
lagging movement, like a fly struggling in the embrace of 
sweetmeats. He possesses the faculty of enjoying life. 
Sickness, poverty, calumny, cannot embitter his heart, or 
interfere with his delights. An irrepressible gaiety bub- 
bles up from his heart, and diffuses itself over his composi- 
tions. He is often impertinent, conceited, “from the pur- 
pose”’ of writing, but he is never dull. The fineness of his 
fancy, and the delicacy of his sensations, light up his style 
with quaint and pleasant images, and give a rich and racy 
sensuousness to his sentiment. The sense of luxury he 
addresses with potent effect. To venture into his own 
train of fancy, the face of his rhetoric sometimes glows 
with the “‘ rouge,” instead of the ‘‘ rose”? of beauty. 

Hunt is one of the most peculiar, and, in his own de- 
partment, one of the most original, essayists of the time. 
The “Indicator” is full of agreeable reading, and is well 
styled, ‘a miscellany for the fields and the fireside.” We 
hardly know of a book which better gives the feeling of 
comfort. The author makes the reader like him, by mak- 
ing the reader satisfied with himself. 


Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By Thomas 
Arnold, D. D. Edited from the Second London Edition. 
With a Preface and Notes. By Henry Reed, U. A., Pro- 
Sessor of English Literature in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. New York. D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This edition is far superior to the London, inasmuch as 
it is illustrated with a greater profusion of notes, and ap- 
posite extracts from Dr. Arnold’s other writings. Of the 
value of the work, it is hardly necessary to speak. As the 
production of a profound scholar and good man, it has 
acquired a solid reputation, based on intrinsic excellences. 
To one who intends to study history, the book is an in- 
valuable companion, while no person can read it without 
having his views of life expanded, and his healthy sympa- 
thies for freedom and right strengthened and appropriately 
directed. The Inaugural Lecture, in which Dr. Arnold 
considers the nature, powers, and ultimate end of govern- 
ment, and the distinctive character of modern history, 
will be read with particular interest, on account of the 
widely different opinions held on those subjects. 


The Mission: Or, Scenes in Africa. By Captain Marryat. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 2Amo. 


The author of “ Peter Simple’ and the “‘ Naval Officer’? 
appears, in this work, as a more pious gentleman than 
usual, It is a story of adventure, designed to instruct and 
edify youthful minds, and the style is bountifully padded 
with religious phrases. Though the piety is introduced 
rather clumsily, and partakes somewhat of a Joseph Sur- 
face character, the book itself is one of much interest, and 
calculated particularly to fascinate the young. Marryat’s 
powers of description and delineation are displayed in it, 
as well as the sanctimonious vocabulary which he has 
succeeded in adding to those accomplishments, The book 
is well worth reading. 


Abercrombie’s Essays. New York. Harper § Brothers. 


This is a reprint from the nineteenth Edingburg edition 
of these valuable essays. They are too well known to 
need commendation. 
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